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ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE HUMAN CRISIS 


GERALD HEARD 
London, England 


Before we decide what can be seen from the anthropo- 
logical viewpoint we must see clearly our point of obser- 
vation. What, in the broadest and most fruitful sense of 
the word, is an anthropologist? He is one who attempts to 
make sense of his fellow men: to explain them to himself, 
to explain them to one another, and last but not least, to 
explain himself to them. 

From such a standpoint it is possible to consider the 


human crisis, to define it, to diagnose it, and even to suggest 
treatment. First, as to its definition: there can be little 


doubt today that humanity is undergoing a change, un- 
precedented both in extent and in speed. The crisis through 
which we are living and to the solution of which we are 
all called upon to contribute can be called human for two 
sufficient reasons. In the first place, it includes, as no social 
crisis did before, all mankind. In the second place, it is 
essentially a crisis of the human spirit, it is a psychological 
problem with which we are faced. Today the popularity of 
the “Economic Interpretation of History,” a doctrine long 
dismissed by historians but clung to by propagandists, still 
blinds many social workers and investigators to the fact 
that in man we are confronted with a species which does 
not change because of changes in the external circum- 
stances. The changes in mankind are initiated in and by 
man’s mind. Even if he is no more than an animal, at least 
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he is the animal which deliberately changes his environ- 
ment and alters his occasions and opportunities by his un- 
paralleled power of modifying his conditions. We see in 
man an agent capable of altering economic and even geo- 
graphical conditions to such an extent that not merely 
does he find himself under completely new pressures and 
releases, but even other species are profoundly altered by 
his environmental activities. In short, man has now the 
capacity to be a natural cataclysm or a creative fiat. It is ° 
in the strain of this choice that the present human crisis 
consists. 

The first contribution which anthropology can make 
toward solving this crisis is the contribution toward diag- 
nosing the cause. This may seem difficult; for, if the real 
cause of our crisis is a change in human nature, an altera- 
tion in character, how can we produce evidence of such an 
immaterial process? I believe that it is by psychological 
evaluation of the long sequence of cultural development 
which is now at our disposal that we can estimate how a 
fundamental alteration (and, as I hope to show, temporary 
disbalance) has taken place. We are used to considering 
the geographical extension of Western culture. We are not 
quite so familiar with the historical approach. It is, how- 
ever, in that historical review that there is disclosed a de- 
velopment which goes far to explain our present situation. 

History so considered in this wide span and with this 
particular insight shows man in three distinct conditions. 
In the first epoch we have a humanity which is static; in 
the second, balanced; and in the third, deranged. It is of 
course evident that human society of any sort can never 
have approached the stasis which characterizes any animal 
community. At the same time it is true, and it is vitally 
important to note, that the first evidence we have of human 
society—the sequence of the Paleolithic artifacts—shows 
a development which is far more akin to physiological evo- 
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lution than to conscious improvement and efficiency. The 
styles change, it is true, from Chellean to Solutrean, and 


the change is in the direction of efficiency and specializa- 


tion. Nevertheless, now that we can make chronological 
estimations of the rate of change, it is clear that styles are 
preserved intact over such a number of generations, and 
alterations are so gradual and lacking any clear line of 
demarcation, that we are in the presence of a style and 
frame of mind which may be considered as being only con- 
scious of endurance and of unity. Means and ends, effec- 
tiveness and tradition, the pleasure and knack of the actual 
craftsmanship, and the ultimate purpose which the fin- 
ished work would serve, were bonded together. 

It is clear, however, when we examine the sequence 
chronologically that the tempo of development is steadily 
increasing, and just as the Eocene period immensely ex- 
ceeds the Miocene and the Miocene, the Pleistocene, so 
the Chellean exceeds the Solutrean. With this accelerated 
tempo goes also another highly significant factor, the in- 
creasing growth of specializations. We have then, it would 
seem, sufficient evidence to persuade us that man is devel- 
oping in himself an intensifying power of mutual focus, of 
conscious awareness of what he is doing, which awareness 
must in the end lead to critical examination first of his 
technique and then of his purposes, first of his means and 
then of his ends. 

Such an ascent from unconscious development might 
have led to chaos. Means and ends, the individual worker 
and his community for which he worked, might have be- 
come divorced. Nevertheless, we know that man sur- 
mounted successfully this step and that increases in tech- 
nical efficiency were balanced by proportionately defined 
increases in psychological satisfaction—to use the lan- 
guage of today, economic specialization was with even 
greater deliberateness adjusted with “occupational ther- 
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apy.” There can be little doubt that the means whereby 
technical “scientific” advances and inventions were kept 
from deranging the social unity was by religion. In the 
first stage men question neither the mental efficiency nor 
the social and indeed the cosmic significance and worth of 
their work. In the second stage, the stage of balance, it is 
true these two aspects have, through growing conscious- 
ness, come apart. Nevertheless, balance is preserved be- 
cause, while the new technical efficiencies challenge, dis- 
turb, and dissipate the old tradition, the social worth and 
sanction of the new, unsettling crafts are found in as con- 
scious and deliberate a statement of divine sanction. 
Such a condition cannot be stable, however. It must in- 
crease in self-consciousness or fall back into chaos. For 
example, every increase in mental efficiency must be sup- 
plemented (I would indeed prefer to say complemented) 
by a proportionate advance in sanctional authority. Now, 
for reasons which probably are not yet clear (any evidence 
I have been able to collect on this point there is no room 
in this address to give), man did not consciously envisage 
this process. He felt the intensifying need for sanctions 
and these he “projected.” Hence, whereas the later Paleo- 
lithic period may be correlated with an undefined animism, 
the Neolithic period and the bronze age see the use of 
anthropomorphism. This period lasted, indeed, until the 
use of analytic science, a period which only began some 
three centuries ago, if we omit the small and largely 
abortive period of experimental inquiry which Greek and 
Arab genius attempted in the centuries around the begin- 
ning of the Christian Era. Up to that point values and 
reality, sanctions and actions are balanced. The crafts- 
man, just as much as the priest, handles a “mystery.” 
The period of derangement, it is then clear, begins when 
the craftsman elucidates his processes to such a degree that 
he is fully aware of all aspects of his work; tradition no 
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longer has any part in it and science rules his every ac- 
tivity. This of course is a challenge to the realm of ends, 
a challenge which those concerned in that realm should 
neither have shirked nor feared. Unfortunately, ignorance 
of their social evolution rendered those in whose hands the 
development of values and ends lay, timid and resentful. 
We can see today that there should be no conflict between 
science and religion because religion can become scientific. 
That in briefest outline is the diagnosis which the anthro- 
pological approach permits us to make, first, of the revolu- 
tions of past civilizations and, secondly, of the present 
crisis of mankind. We have today increasing neurosis, eco- 
nomic friction, and international anarchy, not because of 
any economic shortage, but wholly because men are unable 
to find an ethic and an ideal as clear and objective, as sci- 
entific and efficient as the technique whereby they have 
mastered their environment. Man has learned how to 
analyze everything but himself. Hence values and reality 
must appear to come asunder. When that happens societies 
capsize. It is certainly as true as most laws of science that 
this overturn will take place unless every advance in eco- 
nomic efficiency and technical mastery of the environment 
is balanced by an equal advance in clear mastery of the 
self. The inner and outer knowledge must be of the same 
degree. As this has not been done, the result is inevitable. 
Man must, with lack of knowledge of his full nature, create 
an environment which fails to satisfy. He can only esti- 
mate for his individual and physical nature and so he 
omits what may be called the “social vitamins,” those ele- 
ments which are needed if man fed on “bread alone” is not / 
to perish. :, 

It is, therefore, not impossible to suggest a method 
whereby the social maladjustment of man today might be 
remedied. Could he but turn upon himself that same de~ 
gree of detached interest with which he has mastered the 
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outer world, he might hope to win an equal victory in the 
inner. The anthropological approach to our crisis is not 
merely diagnostic. It can hope to become therapeutic. To 
state the problem in the most practical way, man is today 
searching for moral sanctions. He has, owing to the “pro- 
jection” which led to anthropomorphism, thought that he 
could only find those sanctions outside himself. Virtue 
could not be its own reward for he was certain that his 
own nature, just as much as inorganic nature, left to itself, 
wholly disregarded morality. It is this individualistic and 
materialistic misinterpretation of mankind which anthro- 
pology may hope to correct. Anthropology may hope to 
show not only how it is that man has mistaken the true 
nature of his being, but how that mistake may be remedied. 
There are two principal practical discoveries. One is that 
man’s chief characteristic is immense suggestibility. The 
further field inquiry is advanced, the more it seems to 
show that there is hardly a pattern of social behavior, how- 
ever extreme and even grotesque, which men cannot adopt. 
There is then in humanity an unparalleled social flexibility. 
The second practical discovery is, if anything, of greater 
importance. This great suggestibility compels man to seek 
above everything else the approval of his fellows. This dis- 
covery should not have been mislaid; for, after all, it is an 
author as honored and as traditional as Adam Smith who, 
when enumerating and evaluating the reasons for suicide, 
concludes that nothing will with equal certainty drive a 
man to kill himself as will the active ostracism of him by 
all his society. With these two principles at our disposal, 
it is not difficult to see what the anthropological policy is. 
It is clear that with the human race we are dealing with a 
species easily alarmed and, when alarmed, apt to become 
unmanageable, but on the other hand profoundly needing 
approbation and, therefore, easily controlled if thus ap- 
proached. The practical application of this is that to at- 
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tempt to coerce such a creature by fear is to risk raising 
in it a panic emotion which can express itself in appalling 
violence. The power which anthropology indicates should 
be employed by anyone who wishes to manage men arises 
from this need for approbation. You can always shame 
men into fine action, but never frighten them into anything 
but submoral behavior. We may go further in our outline 
of possible treatment. If man is so suggestible and so de- 
sirous of approval, it is clear that his social relationships 
are so profound that they partake of an organic nature. 
Here, it would seem, there may be a possible solution of 
the democratic dilemma: how may men who are demon- 
strably unequal be combined in a society which is both 
free and just, a society in which rights and enterprises are 
both secure? The only possible answer seems to be in the 
organic instead of the atomistic conception of society. Men 
are and must be intellectually unequal, but this may add 
to society’s strength instead of leading to its weakness if it 
is realized that in an organism, once there is the sense of 
homogeneity, the division of function leads to increasing 
richness of experience for all. Men may have a social homo- 
geneity through common feeling while through the recog- 
nition of great disparity of intelligence the community 
may have an economic efficiency which atomistic equali- 
tarianism must deny to mankind. 

It remains only to suggest tentatively how these princi- 
ples might be applied. The anthropological initiative, it 
seems, would act on its diagnosis with a threefold approach. 
It would suggest that only a triple treatment of man as an 
individual, as an economic unit, and as a political animal 
will yield success. A psychiatry, an economy, and a policy 
all drawn according to anthropological insight seem the 
one advance today which would win back the initiative for 
Progress and freedom from reaction and tyranny. The 
Psychiatry must aim at restoring to the individual his shat- 
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tered inner unity. Only by a living and exact religion, by 
teaching men to face themselves, to surmount the “thresh- 
old” that now divides their nature, and to experience (as 
in profound meditation it alone can be experienced) the 
profound state of being which unites them with their fel- 
lows and all life, can the individual’s dislocation be over- 
come. The economy must aim at a society in which the 
experience of reunity which the individual has experienced 
may actually be lived. It was a true anthropologist who 
wrote to one such community: “We know we have passed 
from death unto life because we love the brethren,” add- 
ing that it was not possible for anyone who had had this 
experience to leave his brother in need. The policy can 
continually continue so that such economic units may 
combine in a common and universal civilization. There 
can be no doubt that humanity is one, and civilizations 
though they have diverged are now converged. 

Such a general principle of world policy can also have 
a very practical application. In anthropology there is not 
only the lens to see mankind, but the tool with which to 
release and shape it. It is the anthropologist himself who 
has taught us the success of that technique of contact, the 
interpretation of puzzled peoples to themselves, that power 
of patient understanding, which make us realize how few 
people are savage if only we have the courage of heart to 
forget ourselves in their interest. This lesson has been 
acted upon already by the criminologist and the alienist. 
At the very time when the anthropologist as pure researcher 
(vide “Middletown”) was turning from alien cultures to 
see whether the same method might not give him equal in- 
sight into his own people, the anthropological method be- 
gan to yield therapeutic results with the lunatic and the 
criminal. Is it, then, a vain hope to look forward to the 
time when our education, acting on this science of man, 
will teach each individual how to understand and reinte- 
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grate himself, will, further, advance each individual until 
in all social and economic relationships he may look for 
and call out the sense of organic commonalty? Finally 
that, out of those who advance most rapidly in this train- 
ing, there may be picked and trained to full capacity men 
who perhaps may be described as dynamic anthropologists, 
men who would be the active service, the scientific “force” 
of the world—a police that do not suppress, but that can 
call out in the still mistrustful and immature a realization 
that they too belong to a universal polis? 

Such a prospect I trust is not to be dismissed as vision- 
ary. If it may be achieved (and I honestly believe it may), 
then this present crisis of mankind may have been worth- 
while, for it will have ushered in and it will have called 
out of man a new creative response leading to a higher and 
wider social order than any the race has so far achieved. 











MUSTAPHA KEMAL AND PETER THE GREAT 


A Stupy 1n PARALLELISM 


DORSEY D. JONES and HENRY JOHNSTON 
University of Arkansas 


Since absolutist control has a tendency to appear in the 
guise of divine right monarchy or in that of the current 
vogue of dictatorship, the didactic impulse prompts one to 
indicate similarities in the practices of one of the Musco- 
vite tsars and those of the modern dictatorial President of 
Turkey. Although separated by more than two centuries, 
many striking parallels are indicated in the lives of the 
two Asiatic leaders, Peter the Great and Ataturk, who 
were destined to face similar tasks: the introduction of 
Occidental progressivism into Oriental conservatism. Al- 
though there are many contrasts in the careers of the two, 
each worked toward a similar objective. They faced ob- 
stacles that would have made less persistent rulers dis- 
couraged and apathetic, but both accelerated the adoption 
and growth of selected ideas from western Europe. 

The influence of environment during the years of Peter’s 
and Mustapha’s boyhood and adolescence charted, to some 
extent, the direction of their later efforts. Youthful Peter 
was intrigued with the life of the soldier and was enthusi- 
astic about sailing craft and all things nautical. For Mus- 
tapha, too, the life of the soldier held a fascination. At 
military school his qualities of leadership were as pro- 
nounced as those of Peter with his “youth army.” Just as 
Peter was influenced very early by the foreign element of 
the German suburb of Moscow, young Mustapha con- 
tacted foreign influence and became an interested reader 
of French revolutionary literature. 

To determine the underlying causes of the policy of 
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westernization which these two reformers pursued so dili- 
gently, one must turn back the pages of history and ex- 
amine the Asiatic influences which permeated each coun- 
try. In the thirteenth century the cruelties of nature and 
the hordes of fighting legions to the east drove the Tartars 
under Batu, the son of Genghis Khan, to Russia, and the 
Turks under Ertoghrul to Asia Minor and even further 
embedded in those regions the Oriental conservatism which 
Peter and Mustapha later had to combat. 

After these two men ascended to the pinnacle of power 
in their respective countries, the spectacle of progressive 
neighbors to the west impressed them with the extreme 
backwardness of their domains. This phenomenon was 
rendered all the more forceful by journeys which they had 
made to western countries: Peter to Sweden, France, Prus- 
sia, Holland, England, and Austria; and Mustapha to 
France, Germany, and Austria. Just as Peter’s trip to the 
west resulted in the transition from the old to the new in 
Russia, Kemal’s foreign contacts in the period of the 
World War and immediately thereafter signalized the in- 
ception of a New Turkey. 

Peter’s reforms were in no sense doctrinaire, but with 
his genius for practicality they grew out of the needs of 
the times. He did not jump at conclusions. He was char- 
acterized by thoroughness and ability to reach the root of 
difficulties that arose. It was immediately following the 
battle of Poltava, 1709, that the Tsar devoted his atten- 
tion and energy to internal problems by replacing measures 
of wartime expediency with permanent and systematic 
reforms. 

Likewise, it was a crowning military victory, the battle 
of Sakharia, followed by a second victory at Lausanne, 
that gave Kemal an opportunity to turn his attention to 
domestic affairs. As President of Turkey, and with un- 
limited constitutional powers, he set forth in earnest to 
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abolish outworn institutions and to modernize the Turkish 
state. Although he met determined opposition to insti- 
tuting many reforms, he assumed a dictatorial policy ac- 
companied by severe penalties to achieve his objectives. 
He introduced his reforms at moderate intervals, thus al- 
laying much of the resistance of the conservatives. 

Inasmuch as the army was the motivating power on 
which both rulers soared to their greatest height and upon 
which they relied for security, it required a large portion 
of their time and consideration. As stated above, each was 
concerned with military training in youth; each was to 
contend with outmoded and medieval remnants of once 
powerful armies. Each was obliged to crush the old organi- 
zations and to develop new military machines because 
they were to use the army to protect their countries and 
to command the respect of foreign powers. 

The once powerful Streltzi was abolished by Peter in 
1698 because of insubordination and disloyalty. The spe- 
cial cavalry of the nobility was merged with the regular 
army, and numerous Cossacks were incorporated into the 
ranks, thereby forming an effective unit. Tsar Peter also 
introduced, with few exemptions, the system of universal 
liability to military service and, when short of barracks, 
billeted the regulars on the civil population. The Russian 
army was modeled on that of Prussia and frequently had 
German officers for leaders. 

Kemal’s first task on assuming command of the state 
and army was to deal with the irregular bands of troops, 
called the “Green Army,” under the leadership of Edhem, 
the Circassian rebel military leader. Kemal, assisted by 
Ismet and Fevzi, promptly organized a new army, con- 
sisting principally of Anatolian peasants and former off- 
cers of the Dardanelles campaign. When the regular army 
had grown to sufficient strength, the order was given to 
smash the guerrilla-like bands, and this was carried out 
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just as the Janissaries had been demolished in 1826, al- 
most a century before. The new military unit had as a 
basis the recent German training and tactics that had been 
acquired in the period of Turco-German military co-oper- 
ation previous to the great war. 

The attitude of Peter the Great and Mustapha Kemal 
toward the church was sufficient evidence of the desire of 
each to convert the function of it to his own use and to 
minimize its importance. Since the conservative “Old Be- 
lievers” opposed the methods of the Russian ruler, he de- 
cided, upon the death of Patriarch Adrian in 1700, to post- 
pone indefinitely the selection of a new incumbent and 
thereby to destroy the leadership of his opponents. He 
turned the duties of that ecclesiastical position to another 
official until he was ready with his reform measure of 
1721. Thus Peter abolished an important church office 
just as Kemal chose to do in the question of the caliphate 
in 1922 when he led the movement resulting in the election, 
by the Grand National Assembly, of a caliph with only 
spiritual powers, but followed this action in 1924 by com- 
plete abolition of the caliphate. Inasmuch as it was very 
difficult for true Moslems to differentiate between political 
and spiritual powers, an Osman caliph “was an incon- 
gruity in the new Turkey.” 

In 1721 Peter placed the affairs of the church in a Holy 
Synod composed of the leading church dignitaries, who 
were to supervise all activities of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. To the Holy Synod he appointed a layman or 
Ober-Procuror, labeled by Peter the “Tsar’s Eye” because 
this official served to keep him informed of the activities 
of this strong ecclesiastical organization. Likewise, as had 
been said, in 1924 Islamic functions in Turkey were placed 
in a subdepartment of the Prime Ministry, thus giving 
Kemal ultimate control over Mohammedanism in Turkey. 

Strict regulation of religious institutions and practices 
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was conducted by both rulers. About the year 1724 Peter, 
on learning of the great number of monks and nuns in 
Russian monasteries, ordered that all such institutions 
not containing as many as thirty monks should be con- 
verted into either parish churches or schools. Peter was 
quite materialistic and wished to make the monastery use- 
ful to the state. Moreover, before one might become a 
monk, he was obliged to get special permission from the 
Russian government. 

In 1925 Kemal issued decrees to close all religious 
houses in Turkey and to abolish all religious orders; to 
close all chapels; to define the categories of persons who 
were to be reckoned as members of the Ulema. He gave 
specifications for their costumes and prohibited the wear- 
ing of such apparel by unauthorized persons. Another de- 
cree stated that all public servants not required to wear 
uniforms should dress in ordinary clothing including a 
hat! 

Religious toleration was brought about in both Russia 
and Turkey in similar ways. In 1711 Peter decreed that 
“No one is to be hindered or oppressed in either the private 
or public exercise of any religious sect.” (Mohammedans 
and Jews were excluded.) Mustapha abolished Islamism 
as a state religion in 1928 thereby making the form of wor- 
ship a matter of choice in Turkey, although Islamism re- 
mained the favored faith. 

The founding of a new capital by each ruler, although 
for dissimilar reasons, is characteristic of the nature of 
both Peter and Mustapha. The Tsar was prompted to 
found St. Petersburg by the desire for an outlet to the sea, 
the wish to perpetuate his memory by founding a new cap- 
ital, and certainly because of his great dislike for Moscow 
and the courtiers who opposed him. Kemal’s reasons for 
the selection of Angora were twofold: first, the Kemalist 
party was a revolutionary group and necessarily needed 
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a strategic location for political and geographical reasons 
—dqualities of which there was little doubt about Angora; 
second, communication facilities from Angora to Con- 
stantinople were better than other centers offered, thereby 
combining accessibility with protection from Constanti- 
nople. Although the city of St. Petersburg, with changed 
name, has been diminished in importance it serves as a 
monument to an energetic and ambitious ruler, in much 
the same way that Angora, now called Ankara, a modern 
city of 80,000 population, rears its head above the Ana- 
tolian plains as a reminder of an indefatigable dictator. 

In the matter of actual governing Peter was no more 
autocratic than Mustapha. The former held that whatever 
he willed was law, while the latter said, “I am Turkey,” 
and proceeded to put this dictum into effect by a series of 
executions as cruel and ruthless as the Muscovite Tsar 
ever dared. 

Peter ceased to convoke the Duma of Boyars, who in 
former years had made recommendations which the Tsar 
usually promulgated by ukases. To aid in administration 
and justice he established a “Governing Senate” composed 
of his appointees, supervised, as in the Holy Synod, by an 
“eye of the sovereign,” called Procurator General. A group 
of special government functions were delegated to “col- 
leges,” each having a president and staff responsible di- 
rectly to the Senate and ultimately to Peter. As a result 
of these innovations the Boyars were very disgruntled be- 
cause Peter had filled the more lucrative positions and 
awarded promotions on the basis of merit and not on 
seniority. 

Like that of the Russian Tsar, Mustapha’s government 
is highly centralized, having ministers strictly responsible 
to him and to the People’s Party, a creation of his own 
ingenuity designed to control the destiny of the Turkish 
State. The capitulations or rights of foreign minorities 
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were abolished as was the millet system, an impediment to 
the control of the outlying provinces or foreign settlements. 
The change meant an increased centralization of the Turk- 
ish government. High above the whole governmental struc- 
ture was the figure of the powerful Mustapha Kemal, 
President of the Republic, of the Assembly, of the People’s 
Party, of the Council of Ministers, and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army. 

Innumerable domestic reforms, other than those men- 
tioned above, served as testimony of the steady penetra- 
tion of Western ideas following the rise to power of the 
two iconoclastic destroyers of convention and tradition. 

Society, agriculture, industry, transportation, communi- 
cation, commerce, finance, and culture all came in for a 
share of the attention of each ruler. No department of the 
state or no problem of the people was too insignificant to 
receive the personal attention of either Peter or Mustapha. 
Usually with several purposes in mind, Peter moved rap- 
idly all over the empire, and spent the night at any Russian 
cottage that might be convenient. The peasants said of 
him, “He works harder than any muzhik.” Kemal, having 
boundless energy, also goes about the country setting ex- 
amples for his people, particularly in regard to agriculture, 
which he engages in on his model farm. 

The Russian ruler apparently was little interested in the 
promotion of agricultural development but one decree 
shows that even this humble occupation did not escape his 
attention. The peasants were ordered to use hoes of new 
construction, tobacco culture was introduced, the steppes 
were not to be burned over, attempts were made to im- 
prove the breeds of horses, and severe penalties were levied 
for wasteful use of the forest products. 

Turkey, under the leadership of Kemal, has as one of 
its most important projects the making of efficient farmers 
of the Anatolian peasants. This phase of the new Turkey 
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is of special importance since the policy of “a self-sufficient 
Turkey” has been inaugurated. Eight agricultural schools 
have been established in Turkey which will serve to in- 
struct the natives in the use and application of scientific 
agriculture, as well as initiating a movement to investigate 
local problems in agronomy. The President’s model farm 
near Ankara serves as an experimental station in plant 
and animal breeding. The introduction of new implements, 
power machinery, and improved methods, largely from 
America, France, and Italy, have accelerated the agricul- 
tural production and improvement of peasant conditions. 
The quality of Turkish tobaccos and figs has been recog- 
nized for many years, but their extension to other areas, 
with cotton added, has been largely the work of Kemal. 
Commerce was regulated by Peter. He was an adherent 
of the protective theory, but he gave monopoly rights in 
the trade of some products to foreign companies. The ex- 
portation of gold and silver was forbidden, and merchants 
were at one time searched for specie as they crossed the 
frontier. People were once forced to make felt hats when 
Peter decreed that no more felt was to be made until a 
certain number of hats had been manufactured. In 1718 
all the people were ordered to wear cloth made in Russia, 
no raw materials were to be exported, and the sale of flax 
and hemp was regulated. Monopolies were granted to for- 
eigners in silk manufacture, stockings, and leather, the last 
named article being supervised by expert German tanners. 
Mustapha Kemal, up to the present, has been far more 
successful than the Russian in the regulation of commerce, 
but one must remember that Peter certainly was a pioneer 
with little, if any, of the type of expert advice that has been 
available to Kemal and of which he has made good use. 
In Turkey there has been a great deal of subsidization of 
industry. A protective tariff system has been inaugurated 
since 1919 to protect the infant industries—textile fac- 
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tories, cotton gins, sugar refineries, and sawmills. State 
control of a number of industries has been taken over for 
the sake of efficiency or for financial return. The govern- 
ment owns the railroads and the greater portion of the 
merchant marine, while monopolies have been seized by 
the state in the tobacco, alcoholic beverages, salt, and gun- 
powder industries. Other monopolies have been granted 
foreigners, but all are required to maintain headquarters 
in Turkey. 

In no phase of the life of either country were reforms to 
be more radical than in the field of education. Both rulers 
seemed to realize the necessity of the enlightenment of the 
masses if the new ideas borrowed from their neighbors 
were to take root and become permanent. Both Peter and 
Kemal sent students to foreign countries to study and ac- 
quire knowledge that might be disseminated among their 
own people. Although Peter’s efforts were not marked by 
any great success as far as the masses were concerned, they 
aided in the rise of a Russian intelligentsia that endured 
unti! the Great Revolution of 1917. Mustapha Kemal’s 
efforts have been highly successful among the Turks when 
considered in relation to the very recent inauguration of 
the new system. 

Peter’s greatest ambition was to bring education and 
enlightenment to his people. He was primarily interested 
in education of a practical nature, as one may discern from 
his curriculum of mathematics, geography, navigation, 
bookkeeping, and engineering which were ordered placed 
in the special schools. All translations were ordered to be 
done in simple print which would be read easily, and 
which would keep the masses informed of important events. 
He established in 1703 the first Russian newspaper, The 
Moscow News. An Academy of Sciences was also inaug- 
urated by Peter in 1724 to promote research in the arts 
and sciences. He was not only concerned about practical 
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knowledge but attempted to polish the manners of his 
people and to raise the cultural and social level. To ac- 
complish these objectives he held a series of social affairs, 
invited large numbers of the gentry, published a book of 
etiquette, and held many public celebrations. Foreign 
teachers were invited to teach in the Russian schools, 
books were published under government auspices, and 
German actors were hired to portray on the stage the 
manners of the Western countries. 

The Western point of view in Turkish education wrought 
many important changes just as it did in other phases of 
life. In order to produce Turks that could serve the New 
Turkey there was needed an educational system that was 
scientific, practical, and realistic. Kemal has placed educa- 
tion under the Ministry of Public Instruction, whose duty 
it is to emphasize the first five years of the child’s school 
life. School attendance is compulsory but cannot be en- 
forced because of the lack of adequate facilities. A new 
Latin alphabet has been introduced to replace gradually 
the old Arabic characters, and all words in the new dic- 
tionary must be of Turkish origin. All classes of officials 
must learn the new language and “certificates of literacy 
are in general required for the enjoyment of the rights of 
citizenship.” 

As to custom and tradition and the manners of society, 
both leaders have had little regard for conventions, upset- 
ting the relics of Tartar and Turk conservatism whenever 
and wherever the impulse or judgment prompted. Peter, 
on his return from his journey abroad, seized the nobles 
and shaved off their beards, cut off the long sleeves of the 
army officers, and ordered new uniforms for the troops 
modeled on those that he observed in the West. He also 
ordered women not to wear veils, decreed that women 
should be treated as the social equal of men, appearing in 
public places, theaters and ballrooms. 
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The Ghazi, as he was called after the repulse of the 
Greeks, was no less abrupt than the Tsar in upsetting con- 
ventions. He abolished the ancient fez, a symbol of dig- 
nity and purity in the Islamic world, first by ordering the 
army and its officials to wear hats, then decreeing that no 
more fezzes should be worn. A storm of protest met this 
radical reform but the Ghazi was obstinate. The women 
were also unbound from the fetters of Oriental practices. 
Veils were no longer necessary and women might appear 
at social gatherings in ordinary Western dress, and were 
led in the ballroom dancing by Kemal himself. 

Thus we find infiltrations of Western ideas, manners, 
and institutions entering Russia and Turkey through the 
medium of rulers who realized the weaknesses and needs 
of their countries and who had the courage to give expres- 
sion to their judgment. Many of Peter’s reforms were un- 
done in the following regimes but a beginning had been 
made on the great task of raising Russia’s civilization to 
that of the level of European states. Perhaps this tsar’s 
greatest claim to fame rests on the fact that he realized 
Russia’s needs and acknowledged his own obligations as 
the leader of that nation. Mustapha Kemal’s or Ataturk’s 
achievement, although not yet complete, is of sufficient 
import to deserve a page in history. According to Toynbee 
and Kirkwood in their excellent book, Turkey, he arose 
from a lowly position in a spectacular fashion and has 
made a unique place for himself in the annals of history 
as the great iconoclast of the Islamic tradition and the 
builder of a new Western state out of an Oriental people. 
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IS THE PROFIT STIMULUS NECESSARY? 


IRA W. HOWERTH 
Colorado State Teachers College 


It has been argued that we are industrially in a cul-de- 
sac, unable to go forward by the elimination of pure profits 
(velvet) or by the socialization of the profiteer without 
destroying the present and most reputable capitalistic sys- 
tem of industry, in which the desire for profits is said to 
be the motivating element. Without an opportunity to 
reap where we have not sowed, it is said, there would be 
a universal sit-down strike and thus the world would go 
to pot. 

It may be true, as the nature of some of us now is that 
if all of us were deprived of the opportunity to make some- 
thing for nothing we would all go on relief with nobody 
to relieve us, but as Emerson said: “The population of the 
world is a conditional population; these are not the best, 
but the best that could live in the existing state of soils, 
grasses, animals, and minerals. The best that could yet 
live; and there shall be a better, please God.” This is an 
encouraging word, though we might wish that Emerson 
had said something about the economic environment as a 
conditioning element. Again, Nietzsche taught that “man 
is a rope connecting animal and beyond man. What is 
great in man is that he is a bridge and not a goal. Man is 
something that shall be surpassed. What can be loved in 
man is that he is a transition and a destruction.” Similar 
words might be truthfully said, we believe, about the profi- 
teer and modern industrial society: they are transitions 
from selfish individualism to a socialized scheme of indus- 
trial co-operation. 

At all events, it can be proved, if proof were necessary, 
that the profiteer is not an ineradicable element in the 
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social population, and that the profit motive is not even 
now characteristically found in all men. 

In science, for instance, men toil manfully and typi- 
cally for other ends than profits. There are among scien- 
tists, no doubt, “transitional” men, but they are not the 
greatest. It is doubtful if Darwin ever thought of profits. 
“T have never turned one inch out of my course,” he said, 
“even for fame.” Herbert Spencer described himself as 
“one whose motive in writing books was not, and never 
has been, that of making money.” Professor T. H. Hux- 
ley wished above all to be remembered as “a man who 
helped the people.” Professor Tyndall said, “I did not 
work for money; I was not even spurred by ‘the last in- 
firmity of noble minds.’” Michael Faraday, who has been 
called “the greatest experimental scientist of all times” and 
“the greatest physical discoverer that ever lived,” rejected 
a fortune and followed his bent for science. Louis Agassiz 
said, “I haven’t time to make money.” Pasteur could have 
made millions. When chided for not doing so, he said, 
“Scientists would consider they lowered themselves by do- 
ing so.” So “leaders in industry” may sometime say the 
same of themselves. There is nothing in the unalterable 
nature of man to prevent their doing so. 

Among inventors, Edison had an eye to the main chance 
but he wanted money only to carry out his experiments. 
Like many another inventor, he followed an inborn and 
irresistible impulse to create something new and derived 
his satisfaction chiefly from success in the exercise of his 
native inventive talent. So Steinmetz, the great wizard of 
the General Electric Company, cared nothing at all for 
money. And there are others. 

In the realm of art it is generally admitted that the en- 
trance of the profit motive is fatal to the work, and that 
few if any great productive achievements of an artistic na- 
ture are to be attributed to the desire for wealth. Artists, 
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like scientists and inventors, are notoriously poor. They 
ask only an opportunity to express themselves. Milton re- 
ceived the princely sum of fifty dollars for Paradise Lost. 
What a business man! Try to visualize any of these men 
as “go-getters,” or in the constant attitude of “What’ll you 
gimme?” It can’t be done. They crossed the bridge from 
profit seeking to the dominance of a more praiseworthy 
motive. 

Napoleon, and others of his kind, carried on their cam- 
paigns,—led a dog’s life, we might say,—not urged on by 
the profit motive, but by the desire for power and fame. 
Soldiers have, indeed, worked for money, as in the case of 
the Hessians, but these mercenaries live only in the scorn 
of better men. “Our boys” in Belleau Woods and at Cha- 
teau Thierry were not moved by the expectation of profits. 
The sense of duty to their country led them to work harder 
than they ever did before, and even to die. You may say, 
“They were working for the profits of the profiteers.” But 
we must not speak in too harsh terms of those to be so- 
cialized. 

In the games of Greece and Rome, the contestants were 
spurred on, not by the hope of profits to be gained, but by 
the incentive of victory and of consequent social standing. 
Their only material reward was a crown of oak or laurel 
leaves. It is not recorded that for money they lent their 
signatures to ballyhoo advertising of cigarettes and to- 
bacco, or toothpaste and chewing gum. Among the civi- 
lized Greeks, sports were not yet “commercialized.” 

The foregoing illustrations should show that the profit 
motive is not a constituent element in the human nature 
of all men, and that in some men at least it is relatively 
insignificant. If so in some men, why not conceivably in 
all? There is hope even for the profiteer. 

Now it has so happened that modern industrial condi- 
tions have provided broad opportunities for the exercise of 
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the profit motive, and we glorify too much those who are 
successful in the pursuit of profits. Profits cover a multi- 
tude of sins. It is not surprising that the profit incentive 
has come to be regarded by many as the prime mover in 
all industrial activity and an indispensable element in the 
functioning of our industrial order. It may be now, but it 
should be recognized that there are many other main- 
springs in industrial life. 

The most casual observer, if not blinded by prejudice, 
may see that industrial effort is often put forth because of 
love, loyalty, the consciousness of power, fear of insecurity 
or of hunger, to provide something for “the rainy day,” to 
avoid social opprobrium, from the desire for reputable 
social recognition, for success in other lines of endeavor, 
for ostentation, to excite envy, to keep up with the Joneses, 
to support benefactions, to count “my money,” and occa- 
sionally to pay one’s debts. It is true that, under existing 
conditions, the acquisition of profits is a relatively easy 
method of satisfying all these other desires—easier than 
kidnapping or bank robbery. Being highly reputable, it is 
the method most frequently employed. But it is at least 
conceivable that some of these other motives might by 
proper encouragement rise to dominance. Some of them 
are at least not antisocial. Thus the profiteer may be so- 
cialized. It is at least worth trying. 

Sometimes the profit niotive is expanded to cover the 
desire for wealth. “Everybody wants wealth,” it is said. 
“We can’t get on without it.” But we might worry along 
without the penchant for ill-gotten wealth. Profits are iden- 
tified with wealth in general only by careless thinkers, or 
by those who wish to find an easy justification for profits. 
A similar line of reasoning is followed by those who wish 
to pour ridicule on “the agitators” who complain of evils 
in capitalism. “Don’t those demagogues know,” they say, 
“that capital is necessary in any form of society? We can’t 
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, get on without capital.” True, but capital is not the object 
, of complaint. It is the capitalist who uses his capital as a 
: means of exploitation. Many good things, indispensable 
1 things, are sometimes used in questionable or downright 
2 evil ways. Profits are one of the forms of accumulated 
t wealth that may be oppressively used, and they are always 





; evilly taken. They are doubly objectionable. It is the 
profiteer not the producer who needs most to be socialized. 


., By identifying the profit motive with the desire for 

‘f wealth, it is often made to appear not only that profits are 

y justified, but also that the task of socialization necessitates 

°O universal reform. But the identification is false. The ne- 

le cessity of socialization is confined to fewer than at first 

r, may be supposed. The great body of the people of the 

S, world are working, not for profits, but for a decent living. 

a- They would be content with that. Millions are not working 

1g at all, and some appear to be satisfied with that, too. By 

sy and large, then, the world would be better off if profits 

an were completely eliminated, as they would be by a just 

8 and equitable distribution of wealth. 

st “But without the profit motive in the make-up of hu- 

by man nature,” it is said, “men would not work at all.” 

m Maybe the profiteer would not work, but the kind of work 

10- he now does might well be dispensed with. Certainly the 
proper exercise of his energy is socially desirable. It must 

the be saved and turned into a socially beneficial direction. It 

id. must be socialized. 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 
CENSUS TRACTS 


CALVIN F. SCHMID 


University of Minnesota 


When the present writer was requested to lay out census 
tracts for the three major cities of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, he was confronted with a 
number of very practical problems, chief among which 
were technique and method. Since no satisfactory pub- 
lished data were available to answer adequately even the 
most fundamental questions relating to procedure, inquir- 
ies were sent to a number of people who either had practi- 
cal experience in laying out census tracts or were especially 
interested in census tracts as a research tool.’ 

Although the basic data? contained in this note were 


gathered originally for a definitely practical reason, as a 
guide in laying out census tracts in the three Minnesota 
cities, the purpose of the present paper is twofold: (1) to 
discuss in some detail the techniques and procedures used 
in planning census tracts, and (2) to examine briefly the 
adequacy and limitation of census tract data in the light of 
certain generally accepted theoretical assumptions. 


1 The following comprise the list of correspondents to whom grateful acknowl- 
edgement is made: Mr. C. E. Batschelet, Professor William J. Blackburn, Jr., Pro- 
fessor R. E. Chaddock, Mr. Howard Whipple Green, Professor E. T. og my 
Walter Laidlaw, Dr. Charles S. Newcomb, Mr. Frederick F. oe Dr. E. 
Truesdell, Professor W. Wallace Weaver, and Professor R. Clyde White. In addi- 
tion, valuable assistance was obtained from the writings of Ernest W. Bu qe 
E. Gehlke, George A. Lundberg, R. D. McKenzie, Jerry A. Neprash, E. 
Park, C. C. Peters, Frank A. Ross, Samuel A. Stouffer, and Harvey W. Zorbaugh. 
Only two studies which directly relate to methods and procedure of constructing 
census tracts have been published: Calvin F. Schmid, Memorandum on Census 
Tracts for Minneapolis and St. Paul, University of Minnesota Committee on Cen- 
sus Tracts (24 pp., mimeographed), and Howard Whipple Green and Leon E. 
Truesdell, Census Tracts in American Cities, United States Bureau of the Census 
(14 pp. mimeographed). These studies were published in the spring and fall of 
1934, aapesiiesie. 

2 It was through the urgent suggestion of Professor Read Bain that these data 
were organized and interpreted for publication in this form. Special credit is also 
due Professor Bain for reading the manuscript and contributing many helpful sug- 
gestions. 
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At the time the inquiries were sent out the following 
questions appeared foremost in mind: (1) What criterion 
or criteria should be used in delimiting census tracts? (2) 
How large should the population of cerisus tracts be? (3) 
Should census tracts be of uniform size? (4) Should ad- 
justments be made in the size of census tracts for popula- 
tion growth or decline in various parts of the city? (5) 
To what extent should census tracts be made to conform 
to wards or other administrative districts? (6) What kind 
of boundaries are most satisfactory for census tracts? (7) 
What kind of numbering system is most logical and effi- 
cient? Let us consider each question separately. 

1. What criterion or criteria should be used in delimit- 
ing census tracts? The deficiencies of wards and other ad- 
ministrative areas for research purposes have long been 
recognized. Besides being relatively impermanent, areas 
of this kind are usually districted for political and admin- 
istrative convenience and without reference to geographic, 
social, or demographic homogeneity. Facts in order to be 
really significant for studies in human ecology should con- 
form to natural areas,—units that are actual factors in the 
processes under examination. In addition, since census 
tracts are manipulated as statistical units in many types 
of analyses, they should be comparable and homogeneous.’ 

In actual practice, however, the theoretical requirements 
of homogeneity and comparability can, at best, only be 
approximated. The availability of truly diagnostic and 
measurable criteria, the necessity of adhering to a certain 
size of population, the desirability of conforming to cer- 
tain administrative districts, as well as the requirements 
of following definitely defined boundaries, preferably 
streets, are perhaps some of the more important restricting 

8Cf. Frederick F. Stephan, nan Errors and Interpretations of Social 


Data Ordered in Time and Space,” the American Statistical Association, 
Papers and Proceedings (March, 1934, pall Bom Vol. XXIX, N.S., No. 185A, 


n 
pp. 165-66; Jerry A. Neprah ‘an Problems in the Correlation of Spatially Dis- 
tributed Variables,” 
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considerations. Besides, even though a district may be 
homogeneous, the ravages of time may radically change 
the picture of a district in a relatively short time. 

It was the general belief of the informants that census 
tracts should be made as homogeneous as possible, but at 
the same time the difficulties of actually attaining any- 
thing like complete homogeneity were clearly recognized. 
As far as specific criteria are concerned, economic charac- 
teristics were considered most significant, although geo- 
graphic, cultural, social, and demographic characteristics 
were ranked as very important. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that when 
New York was originally divided into census tracts—the 
first city in the United States to be districted in this way— 
the basic criterion was one of area, although other factors 
were taken into consideration.* 


A fundamental criterion for the size of the tracts in all five bor- 
oughs was equalized acreage . . . . My original quantum for tracts 


was 160 acres, one-quarter of a square mile, because I feared I 
could not induce the Census Bureau to agree to tabulate smaller 
units. 

At that time, however, the Tenement House Department was 
seeking, if possible, to induce the Bureau to tabulate the whole area 
of New York by blocks—nearly 50,000 of them. 

Resisting this because the trees would hide the forest, I eagerly 
accepted the suggestion of Professor William B. Bailey of Yale, 
then assisting the Population Division of the Census Bureau, to 
divide my 160 acre units by 4, and our city’s area is patterned per- 
manently into a few more than 3,400 census tracts averaging a little 
over 40 acres each, but with park areas of course unbroken, except 
in the case of Central Park... . 

It was the equalized acreage idea which captured the conviction 
of Mr. William C. Hunt, chief statistician for population in the 
Census Bureau, when I first propounded the idea of the tract sys- 
tem to him.—Watrter C. Larpiaw. 


4 Cf. Godias J. Drolet and William H. Guilfoy, “Organization of Local Health 
$6 Aer 1990 in New York City,” American Journal of Public Health, 20: 381- 
P ’ 
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Although equalized areas may be a satisfactory crite- 
rion for densely and relatively evenly populated sections, it 
would seem that for cities as a whole with diverse topo- 
graphical and social characteristics and uneven distribu- 
tion of population such a criterion would be very unsatis- 
factory. 

In planning the census tracts for the three major cities 
of Minnesota every effort was made to attain as high a 
degree of homogeneity as possible. During the early stages 
of the work the following types of data were superimposed 
upon large-scale street maps for each city with a view to 
delimiting as far as practicable the more significant and 
distinctive natural areas: (1) physiographic character- 
istics; (2) land use; (3) demographic characteristics; (4) 
indices of socioeconomic status; and (5) indices of social 
disorganization. The middle sector of each of the three 
cities, which includes the central business district, hobo- 
hemia, and main apartment house and rooming house dis- 
tricts, and one or more slums, was studied in minute de- 
tail. After the tracts were tentatively laid out in the labora- 
tory and preliminary field checks had been made, the 
writer with the assistance of the city planning engineers 
in the respective cities made complete field checks of every 
tract. Before the maps were submitted to more than twenty- 
five interested local organizations for examination, addi- 
tional field and laboratory checks were made. After the 
maps had been endorsed locally they were forwarded to 
the United States Bureau of the Census for final check- 
ing and approval. 

2. How large should the population of census tracts be? 
Even from a purely methodological standpoint, there seems 
to be no concensus concerning the optimum size of the 


5Cf. Calvin F. Schmid, “Criteria for R nara Community tion and 
ee. ” Publications of the Soci 
ay, 


gical Society of yor on 27:116-22, 
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population of census tracts, although it is generally agreed 
that the population should be relatively small. As stated 
in actual numbers the range of the optimum population 
varied according to the correspondents from 1,000 to 6,000. 
Existing census tracts are frequently over 10,000 in popu- 
lation and sometimes less than 1,000. Of the 42 census 
tract cities in the United States at the present time, the 
mean population of census tracts varies from approxi- 
mately 1,700 in Yonkers, New York, to almost 14,000 in 
Berkeley, California.® 

By making the population of census tracts relatively 
small it is possible to regroup the tracts for any desired 
purpose. 

It would seem that a size appropriate for one purpose is not so for 
another purpose; for example, the general death rate, as contrasted 
with the infant mortality rate or the rate for a single cause; or a 
delinquency rate for boys of Jewish or Irish extraction. 

All of this leads me to a conclusion that, after all, relatively small 
“census tracts” are desirable, so that they may be combined, the 
population being available in tabulations of small “tracts,” into a size 
appropriate for such analysis as any one proposes according to his 
research needs. .. . I used to think we had many too many “census 
tracts” in New York but now I am not so sure—R. E. Cuappocx. 


In determining the size of census tracts statistical and 
other methodological factors are not the only ones to be 
taken into consideration. The very practical problem of 
obtaining sufficient funds for special tabulations has been 
of considerable importance in determining the size of cen- 
sus tracts in many cities since the cost of tabulation is in 


6 For discussions of some of the theoretical | pees relating to size of census 


tracts see: Robert E. Chaddock, “Significance of Infant Mortality Rates for Small 
Geographic Areas,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, 29:243-49, — 
tember, 1934; Frank Alexander Ross, “Ecology and the Statistical Method,” T; 
American Journal of Sociology, 38:507-22, January, 1933; C. E. Gehlke and Kath- 
erine Biehl, “Certain Effects of Grouping Upon the Size of the Correlation Coeffi- 
cient in Census Tract Material,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
Papers and Proceedings (March, 1934, Supplement), Vol. XXIX, N.S., No. 185A, 
pp. 169-70; Sophia Moses Robison, Can Delinquency Be Measured? (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1936), pp. 190-203. 
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more or less direct proportion to the number of tracts.’ 
The following quotation relative to the city of Nashville 
clearly illustrates this point. 


Our first plan was to create rather small tracts, in order to manip- 
ulate them by combination into any larger tract system we might 
desire. An estimate of costs for census data by small tracts soon 
taught us that the cost would be prohibitive. We were then requested 
to combine our 160 small tracts into forty large tracts. Roughly for 
Nashville this would give us an average tract population of 4,000. 
We find this too large for the most fluid use of tract data... . 
—E. T. Krvecer. 


The smallest number of tracts consistent with (a) homo- 
geneity, (b) comparability, (c) potential growth or de- 
cline of population, and (d) conformity to natural or other- 
wise logical boundaries should be desired. And, of course, 
the cost of tabulation should not be overlooked. In plan- 
ning the size of the census tracts for Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and Duluth these considerations were clearly kept in mind. 
The question of cost, however, was generally secondary to 
homogeneity and the other criteria listed above. The ap- 
proximate mean sizes of the 121 tracts in Minneapolis, 
the 76 in St. Paul, and the 38 in Duluth are 3,900, 3,600, 
and 2,700, respectively. The range is from approximately 
1,000 to 6,000 with about 75 per cent 3,000 and over in 
population. 

3. Should census tracts be of uniform size? It is very 
apparent that census tracts of uniform size, shape, and 
area would be not only undesirable but virtually impos- 
sible. Differences in population density, the potential 
growth or decline of population in certain sections, the cri- 
terion of homogeneity, topographical characteristics, and 
the necessity of following distinct and logical boundaries 


7 Dr. Leon E. Truesdell writ “I find on ins the record of costs for the 
1930 tract cities which ordered entire series nee am § that the cost is —— 
$1,500 per 100 tracts. It would seem likely to vary oon 5 
<0 the camber of tenth, oh Ghat tn ak ter toate of S000 be one-third 
greater than the cost for tracts of 4,000.” 
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are some practical considerations which would preclude 
anything like uniformity of census tracts. 

4. Should adjustments be made in the size of census 
tracts for population growth or decline in various parts of 
the city? In laying out census tracts probable ultimate 
populations should be taken into consideration. For exam- 
ple, in view of the outward flow of population in recent 
decades census tracts toward the center of the city should 
be made large because of their tendency to diminish in 
population, whereas tracts toward the periphery should be 
made relatively small because of their tendency to in- 
crease. Although it is very difficult and sometimes hazard- 
ous to predict future trends in population, every effort 
should be made to determine population movements over 
a period of time as well as to analyze the more important 
factors influencing the potential growth or decline of pop- 
ulation in different parts of the city. 


Since our tracts [in the city of Columbus] were first laid out in 
1930, we did not have a problem of re-adjustments from previous 
census figures. We did, however, take account of population and 
industrial trends that might be expected to influence developments 
materially within the next decade or more. Where population was 
sparse but increasing we made the boundaries wide to allow for 
future sub-divisions—Wit.t1am J. Biacksurn, JR. 


Of course, unforeseen factors may require census tracts to 
be divided or combined in future censuses because of a 
pronounced growth or decline of population. If division 
becomes necessary, the original boundaries should be re- 
tained for purposes of comparison. To illustrate how rap- 
idly population changes occur in many of our large cities, 
a few facts for the city of Cleveland might be cited. 


Census tract T-8 was created in 1920 as a part of a large area 
used in the 1910 and 1920 census. If it had been created in 1910 it 
would have been a census tract with but 59 persons. In 1920 this 
census tract had 1,557 persons, in 1930 it had 10,577 persons. It is 
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too large at the present time. However, I feel sure that the 1940 
census will show a smaller population for this tract. If indications do 
not point this way we shall probably have to divide it in two, cre- 
ating two tracts in the place of one. 


As an illustration of how the population of a tract may disappear 
I would like to call your attention to census tract J-1. In 1910 there 
were 6,114 persons living in this tract. In 1920 there 493, and in 
1930, but 49..... —Howarp W. Green. 


5. To what extent should census tracts be made to con- 
form to wards or other administrative districts? Before 
any tract boundaries were actually laid out in the three 
major cities of Minnesota a detailed and systematic analy- 
sis was made of the more important and representative ad- 
ministrative areas in order to ascertain to what extent it 
would be possible to have the census tracts conform to 
existing administrative areas. The main value of this 
analysis was to emphasize the illogicality and complete 
lack of uniformity of most so-called administrative dis- 
tricts. Any attempt to make census tracts conform to ex- 
isting systems of administrative areas was virtually aban- 
doned. Even the enumeration districts of 1930 which were 
used for both the population and housing enumerations 
had to be largely disregarded in planning the census tracts 
since they were not well districted for permanent use. The 
only administrative areas that were closely adhered to 
were the 1930 ward boundaries of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul so that the forty-year record of population compiled 
on the basis of these wards could be preserved and ex- 
tended into the future. | 

In most cities census tracts have been laid out without 
attempting to make them conform to administrative dis- 
tricts with the exception of wards and in one instance, at 
least, of school districts.* For example: 

8Cf. Ernest W. Burgess, “Basic Social Data” in Chicago: An Experiment in 


Social Science Research (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1929), pp. 
54-55, edited by T. V. Smith and Leonard D. White. 
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All of our census tracts [in the city of Pittsburgh] are subdi- 
visions of wards and are designated by the ward number and a 
letter to separate tracts within the same ward. We conformed to 
ward boundaries because a good deal of material was available by 
wards, because we wanted governmental agencies to use the tract 
system, and because the ward boundaries have not changed, ex- 
cept by annexation, since 1907. We also tried to conform as much 
as possible to a set of tracts originally laid out in 1910 as subdi- 
visions of wards.—Freperick F. STepHan. 


The following quotation illustrates very clearly why wards 
and other administrative districts are usually not recog- 
nized in planning census tracts: 


Tracts are permanent areas and, while they are almost invariably 
smaller than wards, it is not necessary to follow ward boundaries in 
establishing the tracts, as ward boundaries change from time to 
time and the tract areas are held from census to census. In estab- 
lishing the enumeration districts, the Bureau will follow the tract 
boundaries and ward boundaries, so that figures can be secured for 
each of these units. In this way, we are able to compile total figures 


by wards, which are necessary, and also census data by tracts, so 
essential for demographic studies.—C. E. BatscHeet. 


6. What kind of boundaries are most satisfactory for 
census tracts? The United States Bureau of the Census 
requires that all tract boundaries be relatively permanent 
and clearly defined, since they must also form the limits 
of enumeration districts. Enumeration districts are fol- 
lowed in the field canvass where any uncertainties or con- 
fusion concerning boundaries might result in omissions, 
duplications, and other serious errors. No matter how de- 
sirable a boundary may be from an ecological point of 
view, if it does not meet the very practical requirements of 
the Census Bureau it will not be approved. Certain physio- 
graphic features such as hills or valleys and arbitrary po- 
litical and legal limits as townships and section lines, the 
projection of streets, and “paper” thoroughfares are gen- 
erally not acceptable. The most commonly used bound- 
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aries for census tracts are streets, although streams and 
railroads are sometimes used. The center of the street is 
always taken as the division line, and where a railroad is 
used as a tract limit, the center of the railroad track is 
considered the boundary rather than the right of way. The 
Census Bureau does not require a written description of 
the boundaries of each tract but it does require a large- 
scale map showing the tract outlines. 

7. What kind of numbering system is most logical and 
efficient? In order to facilitate easy reference to census 
tract maps, street coding guides, and tabular and other 
data, some kind of numbering system for the census tracts 
is indispensable. At the present time there are several 
numbering systems in use. Seemingly, all possess certain 
advantages as well as disadvantages. However, it would 
be very difficult to state definitely which system is most 
satisfactory since the purpose at hand in devising a num- 
bering system as well as local conditions would preclude 
absolute uniformity. For example, 


In designating the tract numbers, the system which we use is one 
which would be applicable only to Philadelphia because our ward 
lines in Philadelphia are permanent and the tracts are drawn in 
such a way that no tract overlaps the ward line. Consequently, we 
used the numeral for the ward and lettered the tracts alphabetically 
by wards.—W. Wa.iace WEAveER. 


Or again, in the city of Indianapolis 


We simply numbered our tracts with arabic symbols to 108. The 
numbering has no particular logic in it because the whole system of 
numbering the school census districts seems to have developed 
rather haphazardly and we attempted to use numbers which cor- 
responded as closely as possible to their system. ... R. Ciypz Wurre. 


Another type of letter-number system based on broad 
geographical divisions rather than wards is used in several 
cities. In Cleveland, 
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We use a numbering system including letters and numbers, the 
first tract being A-1, the next A-2, etc., to A-9, and then B-1, B-2, 
etc., to B-9 etc., through the alphabet. These could just as well have 
been numbered from one to two hundred-and-five, but I have always 
felt that it was easier to remember where F-1 was located, which 
of course, would be around the F’s, in the southwest section of the 
city, rather than remembering where census tract 45 was located. 

I still think the letter and number combinations are preferable 
although there is a serious objection to their use when it comes to 
putting census tract data on punch cards, for then each letter must 
be translated into a number, which really requires coding. We, of 
course, have used 01 for A, 02 for B, etc., making the highest number 
in the city proper 261, indicating Z-1_—Howarp W. Green. 


Perhaps the most common system is simply to number 
the tracts consecutively from left to right beginning at the 
northwest corner of the map. This method of numbering 
was used for all three of the Minnesota cities. 
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SOCIETY’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR PEACE 


JOHN ERIC NORDSKOG 
The University of Southern California 


Ever since the dawn of history we find men fighting, and 
the efforts to prevent war have been almost as ancient and 
as constant as war itself. Men are not instinctively war- 
like, however, nor are they instinctively peaceful. They 
have to learn how to make war, and they have to learn to 
keep the peace. The habits of war depend upon circum- 
stance and not upon an innate urge, as some theorists have 
claimed. On the other hand, defensive warfare and organi- 
zation for group protection have led to systems of regula- 
tion, and in the final analysis the function of regulation is 
to secure peace and order within a society. Owing to the 
fact that it has become increasingly difficult to localize 
war, a major conflict that breaks out in any one spot is 
likely to involve many nations or to become a world war. 
Therefore, the maintenance of peace or the prevention of 
war has become a matter concerning all humanity. 

War, like slavery, has not always been a maladjust- 
ment; it has performed unique services for civilization in 
its day, although as a method it has never been commend- 
able. Yet war, which is now regarded as a last resort, was 
once the only recourse for the settlement of social conflict 
between population groups conceived of as organic units, 
such as races or tribes, states or lesser geographic units, re- 
ligious or political parties, or economic classes. Whether a 
last resort or not, let it be admitted that war has been 
effective. War has intensified societal organization, it has 
developed political institutions and classes, it has been in 
some respects the origin of civil institutions, it has been 
the mother of some inventions, it has imposed discipline, 
it has introduced social inequality, it has created more 
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complex states and more comprehensive societies, and it 
has provided powerful motives toward better adjustments. 
Such results might not have been an unmixed blessing, and 
it is likely that some benefits have come in spite of war 
rather than because of it. 

There are those who, with Hobbes, think that the natural 
state of man is one of warfare, and evidence is preponder- 
antly in their favor. To talk of a Golden Age of man, es- 
pecially of the primitives, is pure fancy. To think of groups 
of people as living free from conflict with others, ever in a 
state of peace, is contrary to evidence, but obviously some 
groups have been more peaceful than others. There have 
existed, and may now exist, primitive societies which at 
first glance seem to be unwarlike, but very few authentic 
examples of this are available, and some of them are rather 
questionable. On the other hand, there are countless exam- 
ples of the warlike attitudes and habits of primitives and 
savages, and similarly on up the scale for societies possess- 
ing higher degrees of civilization. 

For nature peoples, then, pacificism has sometimes been 
a maladjustment, in so far as intergroup problems are con- 
cerned. Warfare was often a condition of primitive strug- 
gle for existence, of band against band, of tribe versus tribe. 
Those outside the band or tribe were enemies. Only for 
those within the family, or band, or tribe would peace be 
a reality; that is, peace prevailed only for the “in-group.” 
With the expansion and integration of groups from family 
to phratry, tribe, confederation, state, and nation, the 
peateful in-group has correspondingly grown. However, 
the largest in-group recognized today is the nation, and for 
international problems we are apparently handicapped by 
tribal psychology. Potential enmity and sabre-rattling and 
war are constantly on the international horizon, although 
there may be peace for the national in-group. If there is to 
be peace for the world, it can come only through expansion 
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of the in-group by means of a Union of Nations possessing 
powers of sanction and featuring a genuine international 
solidarity. 

The expansion of groups into larger peace areas is one 
of the outstanding social processes, and we now finally 
stand on the threshold of a world society or super in-group. 
There are plenty of obstacles, it is true, but with its attain- 
ment will also come world-wide peace for all nations, if 
there is any logic in the relation between peace and the in- 
group. It is the same principle that defines the community 
as a sharing of common interest, and while the nation 
stands as the supreme community today, it is to be hoped 
that world-wide common interest will in time prevail 
through federal organization. Can we afford to let national 
selfishness, imperialism, provincialism, stand in the way 
of international goodwill? Can we not realize that war has 
outlived its usefulness, that it is essentially destructive, 
and that instead of force and bloodshed we need more 
knowledge and more reason? From the beginning, man 
has been searching for humanitarian values and peace, 
even while using the method of war. Our contemporary 
advanced peoples that determine the destiny of the world 
have the advantage of all past experience, and have been 
shown repeatedly the rational way to settle international 
grievances. 

To refer again to savage or primitive societies: war for 
them was not so destructive or dangerous as modern “civi- 
lized” warfare has become, yet they worked out many reg- 
ulations for war. They observed curbs and restrictions in 
the art of war even when it was the only means known to 
them for the settlement of intergroup difficulties. The more 
backward in civilization the people have been, the more 
ruthless and cruel we have thought their tactics in warfare. 
However, improvement in social attitudes toward outsiders 
has been shown by the change from cannibalistic eating or 
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sacrificing of victims to making slaves of them instead. 
Later, captives were taken into the tribe by adoption, or 
by intermarriage. Poisoned weapons were often prohibited. 
Even in Homer’s time the bow and arrow were regarded as 
cowardly weapons, and the use of poison was condemned. 
In brief, war has gone through a process of refinement and 
regulation as social organization and social values have 
changed, but it has remained for modern civilized nations, 
whether in Occident or in Orient, to jettison all humani- 
tarian scruples and to resort to wholesale killing and de- 
struction that would have put to shame the primitives and 
savages whom we regard as backward peoples. In modern 
warfare, not only the soldiers in the battle line but non- 
combatants, even women and children, are victimized, and 
not only thousands but many millions of helpless people 
are in imminent danger. The last world war showed us 
how uncontrollable major warfare has become. 

Back in the days of European feudalism, warfare was 
conducted more or less as a private enterprise. Although 
such wars were comparatively on a small scale, they were 
regarded as so grave a social problem that the Church pro- 
claimed what is known as the Truce of God, which de- 
clared that all men were to abstain from warfare and vio- 
lence during a certain portion of each week. Ultimately, 
not more than eighty days remained in the year in which 
private warfare was allowable. With war inherent in feudal 
life, the Truce of God was probably none too successful, 
but it indicates that society was not oblivious to its respon- 
sibility for peace in the feudal system of 1027 and there- 
after. War was thus outlawed for certain days of the week 
and for holidays and festivals, but there was lacking the 
power of sanction. We, too, have heard much about the 
outlawing of war in recent years, and in principle it has 
come to be generally recognized that no state has a right 
to develop its armaments beyond the requirements of de- 
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fense. We have, however, lacked courage to mete out pun- 
ishment to the nation that becomes aggressor against an- 
other, and thus an outlaw. 

The idea of dealing with a nonco-operative or aggressor 
nation as an outlaw has an ancient history. Dante, back in 
the thirteenth century, in his De Monarchia proposed a 
universal federation of peace and prosperity under a single 
monarch. Pierre de Bois of France in 1305 proposed a plan 
for securing peace among all the Catholic princes of Eur- 
ope. Emeric Crue in 1673 suggested a union of nations, 
the settlement of disputes by arbitration, and the use of 
force if necessary to secure obedience. Grotius in 1675, al- 
though not in favor of a union of states, did champion con- 
ferences of independent states, and diplomatic negotiation 
instead of war. The Duke of Sully is notable for his pro- 
posed League to Enforce Peace, or the “Grand Design,” 
which is erroneously attributed to Henry IV. William 
Penn in 1693 wrote his famous essay, Towards the Present 
and Future Peace of Europe, in which he favors a congress 
representing the kings of Europe according to their reve- 
nues and without a basis of equality. The important fea- 
ture is that if any of the kings should refuse to submit their 
claims to the congress all the other kings should unite 
against the one. The next plan of consequence is that of 
Abbé de St. Pierre, who published in 1712 4 Plan for Per- 
petual Peace. This plan referred particularly to Christian 
sovereigns. After fourteen nations had joined the union, 
any other who refused to join was subject to declaration of 
war, and the sovereign who thus became liable to sanction 
would have to pay the costs of the war and would also lose 
his territories. Rousseau amplified St. Pierre’s views, and 
he believed that war and monarchy were natural comrades 
and that peace must be brought about by the people. Jere- 
miah Bentham in 1788 submitted his Plan for Universal 
and Perpetual Peace, in which he proposed a reduction of 
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armaments and an emancipation of the distant independ- 
encies of each state. Immanuel Kant, in his Perpetual Peace 
written in 1795, thought that in a representative govern- 
ment the people would refuse war and favor peace. He saw 
clearly the possibilities of a League of Nations and the set- 
tlement of international differences through legal proce- 
dure. In his plan, all Europe could be constituted into one 
federal state. Besides these, there are many public docu- 
ments both ancient’ and modern, the Hague Conferences, 
the World Court, numerous disarmament conferences, the 
work of peace groups or societies, but above all should be 
mentioned the present League of Nations regardless of its 
faults. Certainly no nation can plead ignorance of this lit- 
erary, philosophical, and political background educating 
us for peace between nations. We have possessed, for cen- 
turies, the societal concepts essential for world-wide peace, 
but we have been too backward to federalize international 
affairs. 

It has already been shown that the degree to which war 
could be excluded at any time has always been a question 
of how large a body of people could become an in-group. 
Such an in-group, in order to safeguard the peace of the 
world, could be provided by a Union of Nations, and if 
the present League will not do, let us by all means improve 
it or get another. That is society’s major responsibility in 
order to prevent war and to insure peace. Any state or 
nation violating the international principles subscribed to 
in a League of Nations possessing due power of sanction, 
would stand as international public enemy number one, 
subject to punishment severe enough to bring it back into 
reasonable co-operation with the other nations of the 
world. Society’s responsibility for peace thus brings us di- 
rectly to the problem of a new federalization of nations, by 

1 Examples of early treaties featuring arbitration, mutual sharing of responsi- 


bility, protection of sovereignty and of territory, et cetera, are those for 
the League in 418 B.C. and the Achaean League about 280 B: 
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means of which we might not only outlaw war, but per- 
haps eliminate war and aggressor through the sharing of 
common interests in a world-wide Union of Nations. 

To this end our educational system, our press, our poli- 
tics, our business attitudes, and the spirit of our home life 
should be in complete harmony. Instead of glorifying war 
and its traditions, the whole world should actually outlaw 
it in every aspect of life. The people of several nations even 
now are being led astray by leaders moved by grandiose 
ambitions, or by those who would be profiteers of war, and 
this should not be. Instead of allowing an entire nation to 
become involved in war simply to protect a few venture- 
some persons or the foreign vested interests of a few indus- 
trialists, let it be understood that they are subject to their 
own risk in foreign countries. When false leadership, im- 
perialism, and exploitation by a priviliged few can no 
longer hide behind the flag and national loyalty, there will 
be removed what is probably the most important barrier 
to international goodwill, and the formation of a super- 
world state, with peace for all nations, will be that much 
nearer fulfillment. 

It is not so important that outside enmity and danger 
cause co-operation, unity and solidarity within a nation 
as that nations be federalized and the in-group relationship 
be extended in order that international conflict might be 
regularly settled through peaceful means without recourse 
to war. Group expansion involves sacrifice and cost—sacri- 
fice of certain aspects of national sovereignty in favor of 
federalization, for instance, and the costs of a federal gov- 
ernment and police system for a union of nations; yet all 
of this would be negligible in comparison with the destruc- 
tion and waste due to war. Since a peasefully motivated 
union of nations on an in-group basis would be construc- 
tive, the net gains for all humanity from such a truly en- 
lightened policy would be incalculable. 


THE SPATIAL ORDER OF CULTURE DIFFUSION 
H. EARL PEMBERTON 


Gabriel Tarde in his classical Laws of Imitation de- 
scribes the order of culture diffusion: 


If a stone falls into the water, the first wave which it produces 
will repeat itself in circling out to the confines of the basin. . . . In the 
same way, a local dialect that is spoken only by certain families, 
gradually becomes, through imitation, a national idiom. In the be- 
ginning of societies, the art of chipping flint, of domesticating dogs, 
of making bows, and, later, of leavening bread, of working bronze, of 
extracting iron, etc., must have spread like a contagion; since every 
arrow, every flake, every morsel of bread, every thread of bronze, 
served both as model and copy. Nowadays the diffusion of all kinds 
of useful processes is brought about in the same way, except that 
our increasing density of population and our advance in civilisation 
prodigiously accelerate their diffusion, just as velocity of sound is 
proportionate to density of medium.? 


This metaphorical description of the spatial order of dif- 
fusion finds considerable support in a spatial analysis of 
trait diffusion in contemporary America. A study of sev- 
eral series of data showing the diffusion of culture patterns 
in present-day cultures shows, if not a regularity of spread 
such as Tarde outlined, at least an area of trait adoption 
characterized by a constantly increasing circumference. 
Three cases are presented here for illustration. 

Case 1. The Diffusion of Co-operative Credit Societies 
in the United States. In a recent study of the subject the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
obtained reports on the year of organization for 1,035 co- 
operative credit societies.” The oldest society reporting was 


1 Gabriel Tarde, The Laws of Imitation (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1903), p. 17. 


2 Consumers’ Credit, and Productive Co-operation in 1933, Bulletin No. 612, 
Washington, D.C., 1935. 
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FIGURE I 


Tue Dirrusion or Co-operative Crepir Societies in THE UNITED 
States, 1910-1929. 


the St. Mary’s Bank, Manchester, N.H., which was started 
in 1908. Next in order were: the Industrial Credit Union 
of Boston, November 23, 1910; St. Anne Credit Union 
of New Bedford, Mass., August 3, 1911; and Shepard 
Stores Employees’ Credit Union, Boston, January 1, 1912. 

This concentration of early organization dates in Massa- 
chusetts and southern New Hampshire establishes that 
area rather definitely as the diffusion center for this trait 
in the United States. From this center the pattern spread 
until one or more societies had been established in almost 
every state in the Union. 

Figure 1 presents this case of diffusion graphically. The 
small ellipse in the New England area, labeled “1910,” 
marks the center of diffusion. The limits of the spread at 
subsequent time intervals are indicated by the other time 
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boundaries in the figure. Since only the state and not the 
city locations of credit societies were available, the time 
boundaries have been drawn to enclose the approximate 
centers of the states which were the spatial limits of the 
diffusion at each time interval. Not all states enclosed in 
the time boundary of a given year had adopted the trait 
by that time. The boundary line simply connects the 
farthest outposts of the pattern at that time. 

Case 2. The Diffusion of Postage Stamp Usage Among 
Independent European Countries. Postage stamps were 
first issued by Great Britain in 1840.° By 1849 the trait of 
postage stamp usage had spread from that center to Ger- 


FIGURE II 


Tue Dirrusion or Postace Stamp Usace 1n Europe, 1840-1863. 


3 Dates of first issues for all countries taken from Scott’s Catalogue, which is 
the most widely accepted authority. 
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many, Switzerland, France, and Belgium. Six years later 
stamps were in use by almost all European countries. The 
last to adopt the trait were Russia and the Balkan States, 
lying farthest from the origin of the pattern. By 1863 these 
most remote countries were also using stamps. 

The successive boundaries of this trait are shown in 
Figure 2. The diffusion boundary lines are drawn to en- 
close as completely as possible the outposts of the trait at 
each time period. 

Case 3. The Diffusion of Public Junior Colleges in the 
United States. This third case has been selected for pre- 
senting here because it shows the spread of a trait from 
two centers of development: California and the Middle 
West. According to the 1934 Directory, the first public 
junior college was organized in 1902 in Joliet, Illinois. In 
1910 a second was organized in Rochester, Minnesota.‘ 
Figure 3 shows the subsequent spread of the trait from 
this northern Midwest center between 1910 and 1928. The 
dots in the area show the locations of public junior col- 
leges in 1934. 

A second center of diffusion for this trait appeared in 
California. Fresno (California) Junior College was es- 
tablished in 1910. By 1914 two other such colleges had 
been established in the relatively nearby cities of Bakers- 
ficld and Fullerton. The pattern spread steadily through- 
out California and by 1928 was quite common in the 
Pacific-West region. The spread from this western center 
is shown on Figure 3. The dots lying outside the 1928 dif- 
fusion boundary of this figure represent junior colleges 
established after 1928. 

Explanation of this Diffusion Order. The apparent ex- 
planation of this wave-like order of diffusion found in the 
three above cases is the effect of culture contacts upon the 


*Dates of organization from “Directory of the Junior College, 1934,” The 
Junior College Journal, Vol. IV, No. 4, January, 1934, pp. 205-20. 
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FIGURE III 


Tue Drrrusion or Pustic Junior Cotieces in THE Unrrep Srates, 
1910-1928. 


rate of culture diffusion. Final acceptance of a new trait 
occurs as the result of an accumulation of many experi- 
ences with the innovation. These contacts with the new 
trait occur most frequently in the areas adjacent to the 
diffusion center and as a result the near communities are 
first to adopt the new trait. More remote areas have fewer 
experiences with the new trait and adoption is delayed. 
Such an explanation does not depend for its validity 
upon adoption of the new trait by all possible adopting 
agencies in regular order of nearness to the trait origin. 
More completely stated, the hypothesis is that among those 
adopting units where the adaptability of the new trait is 
relatively constant early trait adoptions are more probable 
among the adopting units adjacent to the diffusion center 
and less probable in the more remote regions, in ratio to the 
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distance from the point of origin. The reason for this diffu- 
sion order is the greater probability of culture contacts 
in the nearer areas.° 

Such an explanation raises the reasonable question of 
whether or not the spatial distribution of adopting units 
according to the adaptability of the new trait might not be 
a more adequate explanation of this diffusion order. In 
Case 2, for example, it seems likely that the Western Euro- 
pean countries adjacent to Great Britain were more nearly 
ready for the new trait of postage stamps than were the 
more remote countries. If so, the nearer countries would 
be more likely to adopt the trait even though culture con- 
tacts were constant throughout the entire continent. Even 
though the spatial distribution of trait adaptability were 
closely correlated with nearness to the diffusion center, 
culture contact would remain as the fundamental expla- 
nation of this diffusion order. Such a spatial distribution 
of trait adaptability results from the fact that the existing 
elements of the culture pattern to which the new trait must 
adjust are spreading in the same form and from the same 
general center as the new trait and at a rate closely related 
to distance from the diffusion center. 

Considering the complexity of adoption in most cases 
of diffusion it is reasonable to expect that adaptability will 
not often assume a spatial order adequate to explain the 
regularity of spread from the diffusion center. Where such 
a regularity in spatial distribution of adaptability does oc- 
cur it may be ascribed to a history of diffusion similar to 
that of the new trait, so that culture contacts in ratio to 
distance from the diffusion center remain the likely expla- 
nation of this wave-like spread of culture traits. 


_5 For a further discussion of this hypothesis see H. Earl Pemberton, “Culture 
Diffusion Gradients,” American Journal of Sociology. 











OPINIONS ABOUT WAR 


AUSTIN L. PORTERFIELD 
Texas Christian University 


This study of some of the factors operative in the for- 
mation of opinions relative to the motives for which a 
nation may justifiably go to war represents an investigation 
of the opinions of 708 persons who constituted a portion 
of the faculty and of the student body of Southeastern 
Teachers College during the school year of 1936-1937, to- 
gether with a small part of the student body of the Russell 
High School of Durant, Oklahoma. The necessary infor- 
mation was gained by presenting a questionnaire to which 
28 faculty members, 248 college men, 399 college women, 
and 33 senior high school students made reply. In addi- 
tion to other significant items indicated in this discussion, 


the questionnaire included a hypothetically graduated 
series of situations’ in which war might be justified in the 
opinions of the various groups responding. Eight items 
were included in the hypothetical scale as follows: 


1. War is justifiable as the chief cause of human 
progress. 

2. War is justifiable when waged by a nation to ex- 
pand its territory or to acquire raw materials be- 
cause of pressure of population. 

War is justifiable when waged to protect the prop- 
erty of private citizens on foreign soil. 

War is justifiable when waged to protect the lives 
of citizens on foreign soil when they are not en- 
gaged in seeking private profit. 

It is a justifiable act when one nation invades an- 
other to prevent a likely invasion of its own soil. 


1 Of course the first proposition does not represent a situation as the others do. 
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6. The armed resistance of the invasion of a nation’s 

own soil is a justifiable act. 

7. Although I justify war for none of these motives, 

I still believe that one should, in case of invasion, 
support with his life whatever method of resis- 
tance his nation chooses. 

8. I believe that no one should, under any circum- 

stance, take part in war. 

The items in the scale were not statistically weighted. 
It was assumed, however, that a student or a faculty mem- 
ber who responded unfavorably to the justification of war 
in one situation, regardless of the number of the item, had 
excluded one seventh of the motives designated by the 
scale for approval or for participation without approval 
of the method; if he excluded two situations or motives, 
then two sevenths, and so on. It will be observed that cre- 
ating an index in terms of sevenths in spite of the eight- 
point scale results from the fact that the eighth proposi- 
tion excludes all seven of the motives represented for one 
or more of which war might be approved. Therefore, if the 
person responding takes the eighth position, he excludes 
all motives, favors war under no circumstance, and scores 
a numerical approval of .000. If he takes the seventh po- 
sition, he excludes the first six, and scores a numerical 
approval in terms of sevenths of .143. Thus, if a hundred 
students in any given group should make the average re- 
sponse of .571, that decimal would represent the index of 
that group and, in view of the performance of the whole 
group, might be considered as roughly indicating that, on 
the average, that group believes war is justifiable to pro- 
tect the lives of citizens abroad not engaged in seeking 
private profit. The fact, however, that 135 persons reversed 
items in the scale, approving, let us say, of the third propo- 
sition but, strangely enough, disapproving of the fourth, 
tends to vitiate the result. But no one was considered il- 
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logical in reversing the order of the scale unless, by so 
doing, he gave a contradictory reply. If a subject approved 
of the third item but not of the fourth, his score, provided 
he also disapproved of any other two of the first six propo- 
sitions, was still registered as .571, indicative of the dis- 
approval of three motives. Yet the indicia in Table I still 
seem more significant than any obtainable by arbitrary 
weighting. 


TABLE I 


InpExEs OF APPROVAL OF War BAsED ON THE PERCENTAGE OF Motives 
Approvep as STATED IN DECIMALS 


The Motive Approved or Disapproved The Index of Approval 


1. Excluding no motives, the group justifies war as the chief 
factor in human progress 1.000 

. The group justifies war for the expansion of territory 

. The group justifies war to protect property abroad 

. The group justifies war to protect citizens living abroad.... 

. The group approves of invasion to prevent invasion 

. The group approves of the armed resistance of an invasion 

. Approval of participation without justifying the method... 

. The group disapproves of war under any circumstances... 





With these approximations suggested only to aid in the 
study and the appreciation of the results, it may be pos- 
sible to begin the comparison of groups with respect to the 
influences exerted by the factors of educational level at- 
tained, average grade attainment, intelligence, depart- 
mental interests, sex, age, religion, military experience, 
World War experience of fathers, reflective habits, voca- 
tion, capacity for logical analysis, and special attention 
given to the social psychology of international conduct. 

That the educational process is a real factor in changing 
the opinions of the subjects about war can be seen in the 
results obtained by ranking the responses of various groups 
classified by educational level. Table II shows that high 
school students are more warlike, at least in theory, than 
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freshmen in college and that, except for college seniors, 
there is a constant decrease in war sentiment from the 
high school to the college faculty group. 


TABLE II 
InpeEx oF ApprovAL oF War By Groups oF DiFFERENT EDUCATIONAL 
LEVELS 
Number of 
Students Educational Level Index Motive Approved 
33 High school 511 Nearer 4 than 5 
339 Freshmen in colle A77 Nearer 5 than 4 
136 Sophomores in college 414 .013 points below 5? 
85 Juniors in college 363 .064 points below 5 
84 Seniors in college 394 .033 points below 5 
28 Faculty members .286 Exactly 6 


The data seemingly indicate that those on the high 
school level in the group studied would favor their coun- 
try’s invasion of another to prevent a likely invasion of 
their own and would approach the justification of a war 
which would “remember the Maine” or military reprisals 
for casualties among Americans living abroad, while the 
faculty members responding would not justify war for 
either motive; in fact, would justify it for no less pressing 
a circumstance than the resistance of an actual invasion. 

The responses of the various groups of departmental 
majors indicate that the English group are least warlike 
in their opinions, while majors in social science, mathe- 
matics, and science are most so. The number in each group 
is small and also includes freshmen upon whom the major 
chosen could have had little, if any, influence. The sole 
justification for including the freshmen announcing their 
majors is to determine whether any selective factor might 
be involved in student choices of departments. There seems 
to be no selective factor involved, since the 37 freshmen in 
the English group of 87 majors respond with an index of 
490 and the 32 freshmen in the social science group of 96 


2 Hereafter the distance above or below a motive is indicated in “Plus” and 
“Minus” columns. 
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with an index of .500; but the English majors, now sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors, show an approval of .330, while 
the social science majors now on these levels show an ap- 
proval of .416. The large number of females majoring in 
English is a factor in this result. However, femaleness var- 
ies as a factor, there being great differences in the responses 
of different groups of females. The 17 freshman girls who 
say they will major in home economics approve war in the 
index of .546, while all home economics majors show an 
approval of .438 and girl English majors evidently fall 
below .394, the index for both men and women in that 
department; for the 14 male English majors show an in- 
dex of .450. More data appear in Table ITI. 


TABLE III 


War-Approvat Inpex or Groups CLassiriep By Majors 


No. of Level of Motive Approved 
Students Major Class Sex Index Order Plus Miaus 
87 English FSJS MF 394 § .033 
14 English FSJS M A505 023 

85 Commerce FSJS MF A427 = § 

44 HomeEcon. FSJS F 438 = 5 O11 

53 Fine Arts FSJS MF A44 § 017 

71 Mathematics FSJS MF 460 § .033 

96 Soc. Science FSJS MF 460 5 .033 

37 Science FSJS MF 490 «5 .063 

67 Commerce FSJS F AIS = § 012 
17 Commerce FSJS M 580 4 .009 

37 ~~ English Fresh. MF 491 5 .063 

51 English SJS MF 330 6 044 

32 Soc. Science Fresh. MF 500 5 073 

68 Soc. Science SJS MF 416 5 O11 
32 Soc. Science FSJS F A420 5 .007 
17 Home Econ. Fresh. F 546 4 024 
26 HomeEcon. SJS F A400 5 027 


The fact that the social science majors belong to the 
groups with higher indexes of war approval cannot be ac- 
counted for by a hidden factor such as a preponderance of 
male students in the department, a higher or a lower level 
of intelligence, or membership in the National Guard, as 
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some might suspect. That the sex factor does not account 
for the fact can be seen from the data above. That intelli- 
gence is not a factor is shown by comparing the perform- 
ance of various departmental majors on intelligence tests 
and on marks made in college and in high school. That 
experience in the National Guard is not responsible for the 
relatively high approval given to war by social science 
majors appears when it is seen that 18 social science fresh- 
men who were not in the National Guard responded with 
an index of .540, while 18 guardsmen on the upper levels 
in the division of social science showed .436. Only science 
majors show a more favorable reaction to war than do the 
majors in social science. 

Some interesting variations in the reactions of the groups 
studied appear when the grouping is based on the amount 
of work done in different departments. Some departments, 
as we have seen, are apparently more effective than others 
in changing the social beliefs of students with respect to 
war. Students of religious education, sociology, and Eng- 
lish probably show the greatest change; but the social sci- 
ences in general seem less an instrument of pacific inter- 
national relations than might be assumed. No doubt ex- 
actly the opposite result has been and still is the object 
sought by certain leaders in social science fields, perhaps, 
in every nation. However, in the social sciences a combi- 
nation of religious education with classes in sociology and 
history seems more conducive, in the groups studied, to 
pacific opinions than either history or economics alone or 
than economics in combination with other studies. In the 
case of economics, the 42 students with more than four 
hours showed an approval index of .439, while 138 students 
with two to four hours gave a response of .408; the 78 eco- 
nomics students with no sociology, .417 ; the 104 economics 
students with some sociology, .402; the 42 with some re- 
ligious education and sociology, .402. The 175 students 
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who had never enrolled in history compared with the fresh- 
men as .495 to .477. The 23 students with over twenty 
hours of history responded with an index of .441, while 
those with from ten to nineteeen hours were more pacific, 
scoring .380. 

The data show that, in every instance, whether the 
grouping is on the basis of work done in one or more than 
one department of social science, those students who have 
completed even as much as one course in sociology, re- 
gardless of the title of the course, are less friendly to war- 
fare than comparable groups with no courses in sociology. 
Sometimes the difference is small, but it is always there. A 
group of 45 sociology students, however, whose work had 
been done in other institutions responded with an index 
of .412, which was somewhat above the index for the 
whole department. This fact may reflect a difference in 
the attitudes of instructors. 

When special attention was given later in the year to 
the study of the social psychology of international conduct 
by a group of 50 sociology students, 40 of whom had taken 
the original test, and the same test was presented at the 
close of the special study, the entire group of 50 responded 
with an index of .232, while the 40 who had scored .400 in 
their first reactions now dropped to .200. Perhaps some 
will say that the entire change in response was the result 
of “indoctrination,” and that a change in the opposite di- 
rection would have been more desirable. However that 
may be, the fact remains that we can at least change mass 
social theory by the process of teaching and that we may 
be able to have some sort of control educationally over 
our social destiny. This much we surely have already 
known from history. The crux of the problem of progress, 
then, becomes one of the scientific foundation of ethics. 

The religious organizations to which students belong 
have some influence on their opinions about war. The ap- 
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proval index of the 62 women who attend Y.W.C.A. meet- 
ings at least twice a month is .343; of the 21 men attend- 
ing Y.M.C.A. as often, .415. Nineteen men who never go 
to church scored .631, the largest approval index obtained 
in the whole study. The index for 37 nonchurchgoing 
women was .556. Table IV outlines the data. 


TABLE IV 
Inpex oF War ApprRovAL AND CuurcH ATTENDANCE 


Number of 
No. of Sundays Attended Motive Approved 
Students Sex Monthly Index Order Plus Minus 
19 M 0 631 .060 
37 F 0 556 015 
36 MF 1 440 013 
118 MF 2 450 025 
133 MF 3 467 .040 
255 MF 4-5 410 017 
74 M 4-5 474 047 
66 MF Onmit Item 478 051 


It thus appears that Y members are less warlike than 


church members and that the educational level attained is 
possibly more effective than church attendance in chang- 
ing beliefs about war; but church attendance or member- 
ship is demonstrably a factor in opinions about war. 

That age is a factor in opinions about war may be in- 
ferred from the responses of various age groups. If the age 
of twenty-one be taken as the dividing line, both men and 
women, irrespective of educational levels attained, who 
have reached or passed their twenty-first birthday are 
more favorable to violence in international dealing than 
those who have not yet attained that age. For sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors the age of 21 appears as the most war- 
like year of the lives of those examined, approval indices 
for the years on either side falling away much as in a nor- 
mal frequency distribution curve. 

The slight increase of the index of approval from the 
junior to the senior year, already noted, is not the result 
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of an age factor, since the juniors, who show a lower index 
than any other class, are, with a mean age of 22.25 years, 
closer to the age of most pronounced approval than the 
seniors who average nine months older. On the other hand, 
Table V indicates plainly that the factor of age is not to 
be confused with the factor of education in differential 
responses. 


TABLE V 


AcE anp Sex as Factors rn Oprnions ABout War As A METHOD oF 
SETTLING INTERNATIONAL D1IsPuUTES 


No. of Educational Motive Approved 
Students Sex Level Age Index Order Plus Minus 
117 F FSJS 17-20 365 062 
47 M FSJS 17-20 434 
164 MF FSJS 17-20 386 041 
188 MF FSJS 21- 433 
83 M FSJS 21- 482 
105 F FSJS 21- 393 
143 MF SJS 21- 408 
45 MF F 21- 511 
27 M F 21- 529 
18 F F 21- 492 
56 M SJS 21- 459 
87 F Sjs 21- 374 
38 MF SJS 17-18 387 
66 MF SJS 19 372 
61 MF SJS 20 423 
37. MF sJS 21 ‘455 
30 MF SJS 22 ‘423 
34. MF SJS 23-24 374 
38 MF sis .25- 346 
79 MF F 20-22 493 
51 MF = 20-22 479 
e 


.007 
.006 


052 
36 MF 20-22 365 

41 MF n. 20-22 453 .026 
Students who were twenty-one at the time of the test 
were born in 1915 and were two years old when the United 
States entered the World War. Whether they should be 
considered as having been at the most impressionable age 
during the progress of the war is, of course, an open ques- 
tion. They were at the right age to be toddlers shooting 
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their first toy guns and imaginatively killing Germans. 
Yet, why there should be a difference between them and 
those one or two years older or younger is not obvious 
from the data. 

Table V also indicates clearly what has already been 
observed with reference to the greater warlikeness in gen- 
eral of males than females when some other factors are 
held relatively constant. 

That war experience of the fathers of those responding 
influenced their responses appears in the fact that the sons 
and daughters of veterans of the World War are more 
friendly to armed conflict than others. Twenty-two sons 
of veterans gave a response of .513, and 20 daughters of 
veterans, .521, the index for both sons and daughters be- 
ing .517. Thirty-one freshmen, children of veterans, com- 
pare with all freshmen as .511 to .477 in approval of war 
motives. 


Members of the National Guard are also more warlike, 
since the 69 men in that organization approve of .523 of 
the motives designated as compared with an approval of 


TABLE VI 


Repuies or Natrona GuARDSMEN COMPARED WITH THE REPLIES OF 
Non-GuarpsMEN 


Ar ee  Ordep 
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.481 by the men not in the National Guard. As Table VI 
shows, the more pugnacious opinions of guardsmen hold 
when compared with nonguardsmen class by class, except 
in the case of freshmen, some of whom are just becoming 
guardsmen. 


TABLE VII 


Tue War-ApprovaAL INDExEs oF GRADE Groups 


Motive Approved 


Average Grade 
Reported from 
High School 


Average Grade 
in College 


Level 


392 
434 
399 
440 
.508 
404 
457 
467 
.428 
.338 
436 
377 
443 
365 
.400 
313 
392 
.334 
395 
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Cc 
B 
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C 
B 
C 
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There are a number of reasons for believing that the 
more intelligent, more reflective, and most consistent 
groups of those tested are less militaristic in their opinions 
than the less intelligent, less reflective, and least consistent 
groups. That intelligence was a factor in the responses is 
indicated by the fact that 80 freshman students, for whom 
quotients were available (Otis Self-Administering Higher 
Form), consisting of 39 men and 41 women, who fell be- 
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low an I.Q. of 100, scored .577 on the war test, while 78 
freshmen, including 40 men and 38 women ranging in I.Q. 
from 100 to 109, scored .509, and 47 freshmen, composed 
of 25 men and 22 women ranging above an intelligence 
score of 110, showed a war index of .477. The influence of 
reflective habits shows up when the groups reporting hav- 
ing made an average grade of A, B plus, B, and C while in 
high school are compared or when college B students as a 
group are compared with college students with a grade 
of C. 

When a sample of 200 tests returned by students mak- 
ing noncontradictory replies was compared with the re- 
sponses of 100 students making contradictory replies, the 
first group was represented by an index of .288 and the 
second by an index of .533. Thus, ability to reason and 
capacity for logical analysis is shown to be very closely 
related in the group studied to nonwarlike opinions. 
Whether capacity for logical analysis would show such a 
correlation in any other group remains for investigation. 

Investigation of the occupational factor showed no sig- 
nificant relation between occupations of parents and re- 
sponses of children on the tests, except, perhaps, in the 
case of the business and day-laborer groups. The 91 busi- 
ness men’s children were most favorable to war with an 
index of .472 and the 20 day-laborers’ children were least 
favorable with a score of .350. Of course, the results 
throughout this study might be appreciably changed by 
results obtained on comparable studies. 

By way of summary, it appears that, in the group 
studied, educational level, religious interests, sex, age, mil- 
itary experience, major studies, departmental enrollments, 
intelligence, habits of reflection and serious attitudes as 
manifested by average grade, capacity for logical analysis, 
and perhaps father’s vocation, all are factors in opinions 
about war as a method of international dealing. Yet no- 
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body would be quicker than the writer to say that the va- 
lidity of the conclusions one might draw about the influ- 
ence of these factors in the population at large would de- 
pend upon the number of such studies made, not in one 
locality but over wide areas and in many groups through- 
out the nation. 

If it be proved elsewhere that those of other groups with 
the greater capacity for logical analysis, with the higher 
intelligence, and the more reflective habits, manifested by 
better grades, and those on higher educational levels are 
less warlike, as is indicated in the study here reported, we 
then may ask of those who fear the “indoctrination” of 
“pacifism”: just how does it happen that this is the par- 
ticular section of the population that is being “indoctri- 
nated”? Finally, we may ask this question: to what ex- 
tent can intelligence be trusted to establish the aims of 
education? 








FILIPINO INTERMARRIAGE PROBLEMS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


BENICIO T. CATAPUSAN 
Graduate Student, The University of Southern California 


It appears that the earliest official data about the mari- 
tal condition of Filipinos in the United States were printed 
in the year 1930. According to these reports there were 
40,904 Filipinos in continental United States fifteen years 
old and over. Of this number 7,409 or 18.1 per cent were 
married. The same source of information revealed that 
there were 1,640 Filipinas in this country, fifteen years old 
or over. One thousand two hundred and fifty-eight or 76.7 
per cent of their number were married.’ 

We will consider first the marital condition of the Fili- 
pino women. It may be assumed here that these marriages 
are largely “intramarriages.” We know of only a few Fili- 
pino women who are married to ex-service Americans and 
only very few who maintain marital relations with mem- 
bers of any races other than their own. “ 

On the other hand, we find that of the Filipino male 
population (32,554), fifteen years of age and over, once 
single, many may have been married later to native women 
and to women of other races in this country. This presump- 
tion is based upon the fact that since there are only 1,258 
married Filipinas in the United States, it is believed that 
the remaining 6,151 attached Filipinos may have been 
married to Filipinas whom they left in the Islands and to 
women outside the fold. Supplementary to the 1930 Census 
reports are the recent findings gathered by the present 
writer from various reliable sources.” From these sources 


1 United States Census of 1930, “Occupation,” Vol. II, p. 845. 


2 Such as the International Institute in New York City; a number of Protestant 
churches on the Pacific Coast; from the records of major Filipino Centers in the 
United States, notably the Filipino Christian Fellowshi the Los Angeles; and fina 
the Filipino Triangle Club (Los ?< California). latter is composed la 
of three types a unions, viz., the Filipino-Mexican, Filipino-American, and the 
Filipino-Filipina marriages. 
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an aggregate number of 1,778 Filipino mixed marriages 
have been found. They are widely distributed in many 
cosmopolitan districts in the United States.® 

In the light of the above findings, it appears that the 
Filipinos in the United States are in a large measure a 
“womanless group of people,” considering the proportion- 
ately small number of Filipinas to the number of Filipino 
male population in continental United States. In Cali- 
fornia, for instance, 77.3 per cent of the Filipinos in that 
state in 1930 were single, 22.5 per cent were married, and 
0.2 per cent were widowed.* This report is significant in 
that the scarcity of the native women in this country ex- 
plains the immediate tendency for Filipinos to associate 
with women of other races, which results in interracial 
unions./Dr. W. E. Castle says of this tendency: 


The individual prefers to mate only in his own group, and with 
his own kind, but circumstances may overcome racial antipathy and 
overpowering impulse of sex about mixed unions when mates of the 
same race are not available.® 


In view of the above citation it appears that no matter 
how rigid the man-made laws that tend to prohibit inter- 
racial marriages, they cannot ultimately prevent gradual 
intermixtures. The Filipinos are not exceptions to this 
rule. Specifically, this is proved by the fact that in 1933 
California passed laws forbidding Filipinos and white 
women to marry and, despite the adverse sociolegal atti- 
tudes toward such unions, we see no indication that it has 
successfully prevented the intermarriages between Filipinos 
and the so-called “whites.” Besides, the Filipinos are only 
human and like other people they inherently seek to estab- 
lish a home and to raise a family. Such desires naturally 

3 For the facts of this see B. T. Catapesan. “Social Problems of the Fiipmos 


im the United States.” (unpublished MS.). The Uniwersity of Sowther= Caliorau. 
* Louis Bloch, Farts 4bout Filipene Immigratios mate Cabferex, Specal Ballket2. 
No. §, p. 12, April, 1930 
SW. E. Castle, “Biological and Social Comsequences of Race Crossings.” Sener 
can Journal of Phyncal Aathropolagy, 9: 145-51, Aprd-Fene, 1906 
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manifest themselves in a growing tendency to marry outside 
one’s own kind, when the latter is not sufficiently available. 

If we consider the types, races, and nationalities with 
whom the Filipinos are intermarrying, we will find some 
interesting information. It is learned that the Filipino 
marriage relations involve several national foreign ele- 
ments in the United States. This is specifically true in the 
city of New York, where the Filipinos are married to 
American, English, Canadian, French, Mulatto, Negro, 
Australian, Jew, Greek, German, and Indian women. In 
Los Angeles, most of the Filipino mixed unions are Fili- 
pino-Mexican; some are Filipino-white, Filipino-Mulatto, 
and Filipino-Negro unions. 

From the interview and observation materials many 
Filipinos appear to be married to taxi-dancers, fellow 
women employees in hotels, restaurants, hospitals, and in 
private homes, and only relatively few are married to bet- 
ter types of American women! On the other hand, the Fili- 
pino laborers are found marrying or “living” with women 
in agricultural areas.“Such unions manifest themselves 
largely in the Filipino association in the harvesting fields 
with girls from various nationalities. There is dominantly 
a relationship between Filipino contractors or “labor 
bosses” and women from families closely related to the 
Filipino labor situation. 

Apart from the numerical information and casual-type 
factors involved in Filipino intermarriages, we may now 
consider a more significant phase of this study, “the social 
experiences of these interracial combinations.” But in at- 
tempting to present these problems, we are at once con- 
fronted with a dual situation. There are, for example, evi- 
dences of differences between the social conditions in which 
the Filipino intermarriages in rural and urban areas are 
found. To illustrate these differences, some contrasting 
views of the situation may be presented. 
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CHART I 


Contrastinc Sociat Positions oF THE Fizrprno Rurat AND URBAN 


INTERMARRIAGES 


Rural Intermarriages 


. Have relatively limited inter- 
racial contacts which tend in 
a large measure to partially 
free them from social antipa- 
thy and inquisitive glances of 
the people. 

. The Filipino’s white wife is 
looked upon as superior by 
the husband’s immediate cir- 


cle. 


. Because of her lighter color 
the wife is highly regarded in 
Filipino coda circles. To her 
warm receptions, cordiality, 
and hospitality are extended. 


. The more alert Filipino hus- 
band has a better chance to 
excel occupationally in a giv- 
en agricultural area among his 
fellow workers. 


. Filipino-white couples are less 
confronted with the problem 
of locating a home. 


. Rural ways, attitudes, and 
standard of living appear com- 
lementary rather than oppo- 
site to the Filipino husband’s 
social background. 


. Social convention in small ru- 
ral areas is less prejudiced 
toward the Filipino intermar- 
riages. 


3 


Urban Intermarriages 


The cosmopolitan life offers 
wider opportunity for mobili- 
ty. In trying to keep in step 
with these requirements ad- 
verse criticisms and strong 
antipathy must be faced. 


. The Filipino’s white wife is 


faced by an irate public opin- 
ion and with the difficulty of 
meeting the varied social pres- 
sures. 


. Many urban Filipino-white 


marriages appear merely “so- 
cial empassee.” In public 
places they are targets of pass- 
ing comments. 


. The Filipino husband rarely 


attains, if ever, any occupa- 
tion beyond domestic service. 


. Filipino-white couples have 


had the unpleasant experiences 
of being many times refused 
permission to live in a good 
neighborhood. 


. Wife’s cosmopolitan ways ap- 


pear as exactly opposite to her 
husband’s conservatively mod- 
ern ways. 


. Social convention in the city 


appears less approving to the 
Filipino intermarriages. 


Examining these contrasts, one notes that the Filipino 
intermarriages in rural districts appear less likely to meet 
social disapproval than do the urban intermarriages, be- 
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cause of greater compatibility and because of less preju- 
dice. At is observed, however, that in both the urban and 
rural intermarriages the white wives of Filipinos are diplo- 
matically counted out of their own social connections. This 
naturally results in social limitation./A mere knowledge 
of the fact that a white woman is married to a Filipino 
excites adverse reactions on the part of the Americans and 
she is looked down upon as a “social outcast.” If in a good 
social position, she is either asked or forced to resign from 
her social club, as her relation with a Filipino would tend 
to lower her associates’ status. Or, if she is engaged in 
business and industry, she is faced with the problem of 
losing her clientele or her connection, because of antiracial 
feeling against her Filipino husband. Correspondingly, her 
Filipino husband is in a similar dilemma. A narrow- 
minded employer, for instance, who does not approve of 
interracial marriage is liable to discharge the Filipino 
employee. 

Another significant problem associated with Filipino 
intermarriages is the conflict in the home. There are four 
types of conflicts in Filipino-white homes. They are: (1) 
differences in the parents’ sociocultural backgrounds, (2) 
differences in standards of living, (3) the parents’ wide 
differences in temperament, (4) differences between the 


parents and the children in the family who represent _ 


American forms of social control. 

In the husband’s traditional home the father was the 
head of the family. The elders must be respected. At every 
Occasion, such as in festivals, ceremonies, and family re- 
unions, he presided as the head of the household. But in 
the current American situation, it is observed that the 
father is no more the priest of the home. The more alert 
American mother and American children accept him sec- 
ondarily as their authority and as the head of the family. 
The transfer of authority in the home, except in very rare, 
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exceptional cases, is now exercised by the mother, who 
generally takes the lead, directs, guides, and takes control 
of all family affairs, under the presupposition that she is 
better adapted; she can think and act more quickly in 
American ways than does her Filipino husband. 

Socially and culturally the Filipino husband is rarely 
emancipated from the old tradition and philosophy of life. 
Because of this, he experiences “social aloofness” in the 
midst of his wife’s American friends. His accent, his con- 
servatively modern ways, his inability to grasp or appre- 
ciate American jokes, his failure to observe the conven- 
tionalities of so-called “polite conversation” give him a 
feeling of strangeness and social discomfort. Said a Fili- 
pino: 

When among my wife’s American friends I cannot make myself 
feel a part of the group. At times I am reluctant to talk, because of 
my peculiar accent. This makes me appear inferior. To avoid much 
criticism I have to remain quiet in my seat. But this only leads them 


to think I do not appreciate their company. I can also feel their 
seeming frigidity in their attitudes toward me.® 


Similarly, the Filipino-American wife is faced with the 
identical difficulty in the presence of her husband’s com- 


pany. 


When my husband’s friends speak in their dialect I listen to them 
with eagerness, trying to grasp the nature of their conversation. 
When the group laughs, I also “giggle” with them just to make them 
feel that I am really a “makabayan,” (one among the members of 
the group).7 

In the home the problem of language confronts the chil- 
dren born to Filipino-white marriages. Their problem in 
this regard is twofold. (1) They must learn their father’s 
dialect and (2) their mother’s language. The latter is not 
difficult to learn for, if the mother speaks English, the 


6 From interview materials furnished by B.L.V. 
7 From interview materials furnished by Mrs. M.L.B. 
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children acquire English directly and informally in their 
daily contacts in the home and in the American schools or 
in their friendship circle. The children sometimes find 
themselves in a dilemma, with their father and mother on 
the opposite side of the question, one declaring that the 
child must speak the father’s dialect, or the other, the 
mother’s language.“As a consequence, the children with 
very few exceptions know only the elements of their par- 
ents’ spoken tongues. The child speaks English without a 
trace of accent, while, on the other hand, the father’s and 
perhaps the mother’s language remains unspoken. The 
children usually look down on the attempts of their par- 
ents to make them speak the old dialect or language. Some- 
times an attempt to learn the parents’ language is made, 
but with reluctance. Conversely, the father who speaks but 
little English is usually looked down upon as inferior by 
the English-speaking offspring. 

When the interracial couples return to the Philippines 
an entirely new problem faces them. The man finds it dif- 
ficult to readjust himself to the old environment, while his 
foreign wife has to meet an entirely new set of problems. 
She has to live in a different climate and under different 
standards of living, customs, and traditions. She has to 
move about among people whose ways and outlook in life 
are different from hers. While she may have the respect 
of her husband’s kinfolk and the community, yet she may 
find it difficult for her to establish rapport with them. A 
Filipino-American wife writes: 


When I married my husband, I gave up my religion in preference 
to his. And in spite of it we are devotedly in love. My family likes 
him very much and raises no objection to his coming from a differ- 
ent country. But here (in the Philippines) his parents, brother, sister 
behave as if I were hardly human, because I didn’t come from this 
part of the earth.® 


8 From correspondence materials furnished by Mrs. M. M., April 23, 1936. 
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Language handicaps and wide cultural differences doubt- 
less play a part. In addition, it appears naturally difficult 
for the husband’s family to forget that the wife is first of 
all an American and only secondarily their son’s wife. It 
is also hard for the home folks to accept her, owing to the 
common knowledge that some of these wives are of ques- 
tionable character or did not come from good families in 
the United States. In the words of a discerning Filipino, 
this situation is vividly portrayed. 


If I took an American wife back to the Philippines I’d always be 
obliged to prove my wife to be a nice educated girl, and to have 
come from a good family in the United States. We’d have to frame 
her college diploma and hang it in the parlor.’° 


The opportunity of the Filipino’s American wife for 
contact with other Americans in the Philippines is also 
very unsatisfactory in a large number of cases. As a wife 
of a native, she is completely ostracized by those of her 


own race in the Philippines, and because of a month-in- 
time distance from America, she leads an “isolated life” in 
her new home. While occasionally she may be treated as 
the “queen of the village,” she must in most cases very 
probably live a lonely and rather uneventful life, until 
well assimilated into the folkways and mores in her new 
environment. 

9P. G. Cressey, The Taxi-Dance Halls (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1923), pp. 172-73. 


10 Loc. cit. 
11 [bid., p. 174. 
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EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


After we consider standards for social group work, we 
face problems. Growing out of the ten standards for group 
work as recently outlined by the writer are several group 
work problems.' A number of these problems will now be 
considered. 

1. Two somewhat contradictory types of programs in 
group work contend with each other. The problem is that 
of the prearranged program versus the program to be ar- 
ranged. The first is worked out through long experience. 
It is well standardized. The leader believes in it and with 
enthusiasm presents it to his group, inviting an acceptance. 
The members of the group are conditioned for the most 
part to accept whatever their leader endorses and presents 
so invitingly. The members in the main bend their efforts 
and their varied talents to helping the ready-made pro- 
gram to become “a big success.” Less enthusiastic and 
active members are sometimes beseeched “not to fall 
down” and “not to disappoint me” by the leader. The 
method assumes either immaturity or lack of initiative 
and originality on the part of the members. 

The other type of procedure is one that grows out of the 
experiences and expressions of the members. The leader 
has no prearranged program. He goes into the meetings of 
the group with the idea of finding out what the individuals 
think about possible activities together. What suggestions 
do they offer? What are they expecting? What are their 
longings? Out of their ideas, what plans are feasible? In 
what ways can they put their heads together and work 
out a jointly made program for themselves? 


1E. S. Bogardus, “Ten Standards for Group Work,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 21:175-83. 
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Recently Leroy Bowman of Columbia University has 
argued strongly to the effect that “there should be com- 
plete autonomy of youth in a youth organization.” He 
contends that “for group workers and influential helpers 
to give nominal opportunity for self-determination but to 
stand in readiness to check any wrong tendency would be 
as fatal as it would be disingenuous.” Under such a condi- 
tion personality is bound to suffer or deteriorate.” 

2. Closely related is the problem of distinguishing be- 
tween what a group wants and what it needs. The group 
usually does not make this distinction. 


In my first group work undertaking, I had no plan given me by 
my agency. I met with several clubs of boys as their leader and 
asked them what activities they thought would be feasible. The 
suggestions were then discussed first in relation to the facilities af- 
forded by our agency, and second in terms of what would be of 
greatest value to the members. The boys evaluated the proposed 
activities with common sense and good judgment. At first wants were 
put forth but finally needs won out. 


Needs, however, are often very subtle. Case interview- 
ing may be necessary in order to understand the needs of 
many boys and girls. Early suppressions and conflicts may 
be important, and group activities may afford real assist- 
ance in straightening out kinks in youthful personalities. 

In speaking of her father’s boyhood, in Fighting Angel, 
Pearl S. Buck tells how a neighbor lady, noticing how 
quiet “Andrew” was, remarked to Andrew’s mother in the 
presence of the lad, “Most families have a runt in them.” 
Apparently Andrew never recovered from such a stinging 
comment. However, it is conceivable that participation in 
constructive group activities might have brought Andrew 
out of his silent, retiring habits into normal social func- 
tioning, and changed his whole career. 


2 Leroy Bowman, “Autonomy in Youth Organizations,” The Woman's Press, 
October, 1937, pp. 428, 429. 
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To discover the needs of a group it is often necessary to 
penetrate into the unsatisfied longings and the early re- 
buffs of each of the members. The group worker will suc- 
ceed in this direction to the extent that he has interviewing 
techniques at his command. 

3. Another problem arises from failure to distinguish 
between small-scale club work and large-scale group or 
recreation work. Not all group leaders perceive the sharp 
distinction in methods involved. The gym floor methods 
emphasize what has been called “convergence.” The main 
idea is to secure a convergence on one skill after another 
until each is learned or carried out in unison by the whole 
group. 

On the other hand the around-the-table method repre- 
sents “emergence.” It aims to stimulate the emergence of 
the personality of each individual. It seeks diversity of 
expression. The first method often specializes in the giving 
of orders ; the second in the give-and-take interstimulation 
among the members themselves. It is important that the 
group leader see the basic differences in goals and in tech- 
niques that are represented by these two phases of group 
work. 

4. Another problem springs from the failure to distin- 
guish between short- and long-term group work. Nearly all 
group work may well be long-term. Group work proper is 
a continuum. It is not to be viewed as lasting only so long 
as a given club or class is operative. It follows through 
with each boy or girl from year to year, and wherever pos- 
sible from community to community as he or she moves 
from place to place. It keeps records that constitute a real 
personality inventory and grow apace from year to year, 
and that are “sent ahead” as the individual moves from 
one community to another. 

In this way every individual boy or girl in an under- 
privileged neighborhood or inadequate neighborhood has a 
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group work home. Group work is not spasmodic in its 
efforts toward him, but maintains some degree of conti- 
nuity through the years. 

Short-term group work results when a boy or girl lives 
in a given neighborhood a short time, or when he is con- 
nected with a particular group work agency but a little 
while. However, in a full-fledged group work procedure a 
follow-up technique including interviewing would turn all 
short-term group work into long-term. 

5. Record keeping is often inadequate and hence a 
problem. Record keeping is more than recording attend- 
ance or any one of a dozen other similar items. It is record- 
ing attitude changes and developments in personalities. It 
is an account of how each member finds his place in the 
group.* It describes how entrance into a group affects an 
individual’s previously established attitudes. To what con- 
flicts does his entrance and participation lead? What group 
tendencies does he tolerate, which does he accept and which 
does he oppose? Of what subgroups is he the center? With 
whom is he popular and why? Autobiographical descrip- 
tions and statements increase the value of the record. It 
all grows increasingly valuable and confidential. Certainly 
such a personality record is illuminating to successive 
group leaders. Autobiographies should be universal rather 
than limited as now to a few of the great and near-great. 


6. The relation of group work to family life is often a 
problem. If the parents are unduly solicittous regarding 
their child’s welfare, they may regard the group work pro- 
gram, no matter how good it is, as inimical to family wel- 
fare. Sometimes the group work program takes the child 
away from home in the evening, and hence it may be 
viewed as invading the nights of the home. Sometimes 
group work is accused of “weaning a child away from his 


* Saggeeted by Gertrede Wikom im ber article “Record m m Guep 
Work a OContribetion to Sociolngr.” meriven Saciniogical Rerwww, 2-257-46 
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parents” and from their family life. The merits of the 
case depend, of course, on whether the child needs to be 
weaned away or not. 

On the other hand, group work may supplement the 
home life of children in underprivileged neighborhoods. 
But how far are each child’s deficiencies in home life ex- 
amined and charted? How far does the group work leader 
seek to provide the particular opportunities which are lack- 
ing in the lives of each of his club members? The problem 
arises at the point where the group work program fails to 
take into consideration the special deficiencies in the home 
life of every child. Again, interviewing and research are 
basic to a nicely adjusted group work program. 

7. Is group work to be planned in terms of social order 
or of social change? If social stability is sought and if the 
best experiences and lessons from the past are learned, has 
group work met all its obligations to its youth? Does>- 
group work have any obligations to train its members in 
terms of social change? Since this is a changing world it 
would appear that everyone must be trained not only to 
support order and stability but to adjust himself to social 
change, and possibly to become a leader in effecting needed 
social changes. Group work as a training center for social 
change may turn out to be more stabilizing in its influence 
than if it blinded itself to living in a changing social world. 

8. What shall be the aim of group work in its plans 
for developing personality? The traditional idea is repre- 
sented by the dramatics teacher who conducts tryouts 
with the idea of finding the players who will do the best 
in each part. Especially experienced and capable persons 
are sought. This method, however, conflicts with the latest 
group work procedure, which is to select not the best suited 
person, but the one who will gain the most from the part. 
Not the best showing or the best “show” or the most glory 
for the leader, but the greatest development for the indi- 
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viduals most in need—this is the new aim in group work. 
The therapeutic emphasis is included in the following 
statement. 


Either he will cast a player in a role which will reflect himself 
so vividly that he cannot help but see his own faults, or he will give 
the individual a part so entirely different from his own personality 
that the person will project himself into that role permanently.* 


The method is explained still further by the following 
illustrations : 


Our method is to cast, for instance, an arrogant person in an 
arrogant role, in which his own arrogance stands out even more 
clearly than otherwise, so that not only the audience, which is the 
community, see it, but he sees it himself.5 


Of course we put persons in roles which are opposite to, or differ- 
ent from, their principal characteristics and circumstances. The 
wealthy boy is induced to play the part of a poverty-ground tenant 
or worker; the poor girl, the part of a miserable rich woman.® 


To plan group work so that it will meet highly individu- 
alized needs calls both for a wealth of personality data and 
for special ability in improvising situations of the needed 
sorts. In other words, the group worker must distinguish 
sharply at all times between a program for all the mem- 
bers and programs for each member. The leader must be 
versatile enough to devise programs which will train the 
timid and the follower to become leaders and the domi- 
nant and aggressive to become helpful followers. In a re- 
markable experiment, quiet, backward children in a group 
were transformed into leaders, and the children accus- 
tomed to dominate became followers. How was this feat 
accomplished? The nonascendant children were taught to 
be proficient in several interesting skills that the ascend- 
ant boys and girls did not know. In consequence the non- 

4 Louis Adamic, “Education on a Mountain,” Harpers, 172:527. 


5 Loc. cit. 
8 Loc. cit. 
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ascendant became ascendant, while the previously ascend- 
ant had to look on and try to learn from their own erst- 
while followers." 


9. The problems of avocational guidance are not fully 
appreciated by group workers. Arousing an interest in 
hobbies, however, is not enough. It may be very limiting in 
its effects. Avocational guidance is much more. It supplies 
activities which are complementary to established activi- 
ties. Its function is to provide a balanced life. Avocational 
guidance is probably as important as vocational guidance, 
and its services probably should be rendered individuals 
at about the same time as they receive help regarding their 
vocations. Avocational guidance is becoming a science 
based on an intimate knowledge of the personalities of 
children and youth, their attitudes, their unsatisfied long- 
ings, their personal (mental) and social conflicts. It is also 
based on a knowledge of the biases that each of the major 
occupations produces in personality. It is able to diagnose 
not only vocational biases, but also avocational needs. 

Youth who are prone to stay indoors need outdoor hob- 
bies, and vice versa. Youth given normally to “activities” 
need quiet and relaxing avocations. Youth who like to be 
alone need “social” avocations.* And so on. 


10. One more group work problem may be cited, 
namely, the research problem. A few group work leaders 
are becoming versed in sound research methods. They are 
able to use participant observation, nonparticipant obser- 
vation, interviewing and life history methods, case analy- 
sis, statistical procedures. They are beginning to appreci- 
ate the vital gifts that the ecological approach with its so- 


cial base maps of neighborhoods provides. They sense the 
possible revelations that social psychiatry may offer them. 


T Marjorie L. Page, “Are Leaders Made or Born?” Parents Magazine, October, 
1936, pp. 27, 81-83. 


18. a Py Bogardus, “Avocations and Personality,” Sociology and Social Research, 
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A special difficulty arises from the contradiction exist- 
ing between leadership activities and research activities. 
One must be master of two entirely different sets of tech- 
niques if he is going to perform both functions. Moreover, 
to exercise effectively one of these sets of techniques tends 
to unfit one for making the most of the other. Further, 
many group work agencies have not yet reached the point 
where they can maintain a very large number of highly 
developed specialists, especially in fields as far apart as 
leadership and research.° 

9A recent article containing suggestions for meeting group work problems is: 


Wilber I. Newstetter, “An Experiment in the Defining and Measuring of Group 
Adjustment,” American Sociological Review, 2:230-36. 
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I FATTORI BIOLOGICI DELL’ORDINAMENTO SOCIALE— 
INTRODUZIONE ALLA DEMOGRAFIA., By Livio Liv1, 
Casa Editrice Dott. Padova: Antonio Milani, 1937, XV. (The 
Biological Factors of the Social Order—An Introduction to 
Demography.) 


As the title suggests, this book is a study of the biological factors 
which influence the population aspects of the social order. The author 
is not interested primarily in the older evolutionary and organic theo- 
ries of the origin, nature, and development of society, which, how- 
ever, he reviews briefly at the beginning. He finds that these older 
theories have modern traces, the most important of which is the 
belief that man cannot be considered socially apart from the world 
of nature. In other words, the characteristics of the man-animal in- 
fluence social processes. Thus the purpose and scope of the present 
investigation are to study the biological characteristics of the human 
species and to trace their influence upon the structure of social forms, 
such as, for example, marriage, the family, et cetera. The duration of 
life, growth, relations between the sexes, physical characteristics of 
the newly born, and many other characteristics found in groups but 
essentially biological in nature have always operated upon the forms 
of common association as well as upon the larger social structure. 

The meaning of the subtitle, “Introduction to Demography,” re- 
fers to the study of a “population with a natural structure,” that is, 
one which is autonomous, stable, and permanent. These traits are 
precisely the outgrowth of such biological characteristics as the dis- 
tribution of age groups, frequency of active versus dependent per- 
sons, members of stable and permanent familiar groupings, and the 
like. In a word, demography presumes the knowledge of biological 
characteristics and their social effects. 

Chapter II illustrates the thesis of the study by showing the influ- 
ence upon the organization of the family of such biologic facts as the 
lack of procreative cycles in human beings, thus causing a unique 
and prolonged love period, the slow growth of the infant, the enor- 
mous burden on the mother of the care of the young, and the numeri- 
cal balance of the sexes in large groups. The causes of biological 
character operating upon family organization are also those which 
Operate upon the group at large; thus it may be inferred that the 
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family and society have a common origin and that one is not derived 
from the other. Consequently, moral and religious factors should be 
retained when they reinforce the biological characteristics that have 
strengthened the lesser group, with the idea that they will strengthen 
the larger group also. For example, the stability of marriage and 
the dependence of children should be encouraged as contributing to 
social solidarity in general. On the other hand, a people becomes de- 
cadent socially when there is an abnormally large proportion of 
adults who, without children, are preoccupied with their own selfish 
interests. Thus birth control is equally contrary to the laws of altru- 
ism, representing the highest ethics, and to one’s own organic nature 
as well. 

The thread of the argument has sustained the thesis of the author 
very well up to this point. In the final chapter, however, his conten- 
tion that the welfare of the family is tightly bound up with the pos- 
session of private property does not seem to be inevitable from his 
data, and when he takes the next step and claims that private prop- 
erty thus has a natural and biological basis, his argument seems 
forced. One begins to catch a somewhat unsuspected culmination of 
his thinking soon afterward, however, when he uses the argument of 
the common origin for family and group to deny any real antithesis 
between private and public property, that is, between the right of 
the individual and the integrating and moderating intervention of 
the state. For the needs of the population and the defense of the 
human species, natural laws and the family organization are scarcely 
sufficient. Larger groupings become necessary and thus the rights 
of the state arise. To quote: “Our investigations therefore bring us 
to the point of recognizing the goodness of those principles which 
look upon the institution of private property as founded upon human 
nature; and likewise the goodness of those principles, perfectly in 
agreement with the former, which make legitimate the regulating in- 
tervention of the State. They likewise lead us to conclude that the 
Fascist conception, which reaffirms and reinforces the right of the 
State to intervene for a greater equity in distribution and for the 
more effective realization of social ends, upon the inviolable natural, 
and therefore universal, basis, harmonizes divergent tendencies di- 
recting them toward the collective good” (p. 264). A footnote on the 
same page quotes from Mussolini, “The corporate economics re- 
spects the principle of private property. Private property completes 
human personality.” 
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The final contention of the study, according to the author, is also 
an affirmation of the Fascist principle of controlling marriage and 
procreation in the interest of an “optimum population,” and the 
author arrives at conclusions not only Fascist, but Catholic as well, 
that marriage is inviolable and all limitations of procreation are 
opposed to the highest welfare of the state. On the whole, the study 
is well documented and scientific in tone and handling of materials 
up to the final conclusions, where one is impelled to the suspicion 
of special pleading. Even if such were true, however, the theme and 
its treatment are stimulating and call attention to certain aspects of 
modern society which are doubtless given too little attention, as for 
example, the need of reproduction of the best human material in the 
population of a country like the United States, where at the present 
time the worst elements seem to be the only prolific portions. 

M.M.T. 


MEXICO: NOTES IN THE MARGIN. By Bess Apams Garner. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937, pp. xit+164. 


One has to know the original work which Mrs. Garner has de- 
veloped in the Padua Hills Theater (three miles north of Claremont, 
California) in order fully to appreciate this book of word pictures 
of Mexico. Six years ago Mrs. Garner founded a unique theater 
where Mexican youth could develop plays naturally, act them out 
with freedom, and then write them out as the concluding step in the 
process. Padua Hills has become more than a theater. It is an in- 
stitution of creative art, with many activities centering there. 

In seeking to understand the cultural backgrounds of the Mexi- 
can plays that have been originated and staged at Padua Hills, Mrs. 
Garner has made visits to various out-of-the-way places in Mexico 
as well as to the main centers. Through friends and relatives of her 
Mexican players, and through other friends, many side doors to 
customs in Mexico have been opened to the author, who in an in- 
formal way has jotted down her impressions and interpretations. 
These now appear as marginal notes for the reader to add to his 
knowledge of Mexico. Eighty-six of these brief observations, aver- 
aging a page or two in length, appear in this book. They carry the 
reader from Guadalajara to Chichén-Itz4 in Yucatan but, more im- 
portant, into the lives of a fascinating people. Appropriate sketches 
appear at the end of a number of the “notes.” Elegant are the forty- 
nine photographs at the close of the book. They are social photog- 
raphy at its best. E.S.B. 
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CHINA AT WORK. An Illustrated Record of the Primitive Indus- 
tries of China’s Masses, Whose Life is Toil, and thus an 
Account of Chinese Civilization. By Rupotr P. Homme, 
Published for the Bucks County Historical Society. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1937, pp. x +366. 


This volume is a work of art and of science and of culture patterns. 
As a piece of printing it deserves high praise. Its 535 figures are 
excellent reproductions of carefully taken photographs. ‘Together 
with the clearly written context, they give a series of views of the 
daily life of the Chinese people that cannot be obtained so well in 
any other way at such great ease to the observer. They are based 
on several years of painstaking research in several regions in China, 
but chiefly in Central China. ‘The photographs and the accompanying 
descriptive materials are grouped under five major headings, namely: 
tools for making tools; tools for procuring food; tools for making 
clothing; tools for providing shelter; and tools for enabling trans- 
port. The culture anthropologist and sociologist will find these illus- 
trations and the explanatory materials fascinating, while the popular 
reader will find the pages full of human interest. What are some of 
the subjects that are described? Suppose we take a few of the items 
from the index that begin with one letter of the alphabet only, for 
instance, R: rabbit plane, rain hat, rain shoes, rakes, rammer for 
paving, rattrap, rawhide, reamer, reaping comb, reciprocating lathe, 
reddle, red ocher, reel for fishing, reel stand, reinforced walls, releas- 
able brick mold, ribbon loom, rice-hulling machines, rice sprouting 
tubs, ripping saw, river boat, rock candy, rock crystal lenses, rollers, 
roll pictures, Roman axe, Roman lock, roofing tile, roofing, roof 
trusses, rope making, rudder, Rush wick lamps, et cetera. Thus, the 
volume is seen to be a veritable descriptive dictionary of Chinese 
culture patterns dealing with the material phases of life. Put all the 
parts of this diversified culture together and work-a-day China moves 
into action for the reader. E.S.B. 


MIXING THE RACES IN HAWAII. By Swney L. Guticx. 
Honolulu: Hawaiian Board Book Rooms, 1937, pp. xiii+220. 


In this “Study of the Coming Neo-Hawaiian-American Race,” the 
author, who is well qualified to discuss the racial trend in Hawaii by 
virtue of having lived a number of years in the Islands as well as in 
Japan, and by his long study of interracial and international prob- 
lems, has produced a readable volume that deserves a place in every 
library of size in our country. With a sense of fine discrimination in 
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studying race relations, the author has put an emphasis on construc- 
tive factors and has directed the attention of his readers to the major 
human trends that have been and are taking place in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Drawing heavily on the findings of Romai.zo Adams and 
other investigators, the book is thoroughly reliable. While looking 
for the forward trends the author has not allowed himself to be blind 
to adverse, unpleasant, and even ugly factors in the relations of the 
peoples under consideration, After giving a brief view of the histori- 
cal elements, Dr. Gulick discusses the current racial, educational, 
political, social, and religious factors that are operating in the Islands. 
Three chapters are devoted to the religious developments. Over forty 
well-chosen illustrations enhance the value of the book and arouse 
the special interest of the reader. In the light of the data presented 
the author seems entirely justified in his final and far-reaching con- 
clusion “that a unique process is going on in the Hawaiian Islands, 
creating a new human type—the neo-Hawaiian-American Race.” 
The author deplores the tendency to revert to a commission form 
of government for the Islands, He shows how such a reversion is 
unjustified because of the remarkable degree of assimilation of racial 
elements under American principles that is now going on even among 
the large majority that are of Asiatic origin. Statehood for Hawaii 
is urged on the ground that such a recognition for the Islanders is 
greatly merited and that the patriotism of Hawaii’s youth is as un- 
questioned as that of any part of the American people that can be 
found anywhere on the mainland. E. S. B. 


Social Process in Hawaii is a periodical published by the Sociology 
Club in collaboration with the Department of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. Volume III, issued May, 1937, brings to the reader 
a different and interesting approach “to the study of the process by 
which immigrants to Hawaii are incorporated into the evolving cul- 
ture of the region.” The writers of the articles for the most part be- 
long to the “second generation” and are members of the immigrant 
family life pictured so vividly in the articles. It is one thing for a 
regular case worker to examine and report the process of assimila- 
tion going on in an immigrant family but to have a member of that 
family, trained in social work, give a careful analysis of the process 
from a family membership experience point of view presents a unique 
technique in social case work. 

It is evident that there is in progress the development of a new 
culture peculiar to Hawaii. The religions from the Orient and folk- 
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ways from the Old World are adjusting themselves to the needs and 
demands of the Americanized second and third generation groups. 
The distance of Hawaii from the mainland and its peaceful setting 
have modified the harshness of American materialism for its meeting 
with Oriental culture, thus permitting more of the fineness and 
gentleness of the Oriental customs to influence greatly the resulting 
culture. 

The articles indicate that all of the institutions sacred to the origi- 
nal immigrant groups are being modified and adjusted to suit the 
new situations created by the development of their children in the 
new environment. This issue of Social Process in Hawaii presents a 
most unique study of assimilation at work. AS.B. 





Social Thought 


RESEARCH MEMORANDUM ON SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
READING IN THE DEPRESSION. By Douctias Waptes. 
Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 37, New York, 1937. 


This valuable monograph by Mr. Waples, Professor of Educa- 
tional Method at the Graduate Library School, The University of 
Chicago, is sponsored by the Social Science Research Council “to 
stimulate the study of depression effects on various social institu- 
tions.” Many tables bear evidence that a study was made of all past 
research which bears on the social aspects of reading in the depres- 
sion; these aspects are interpreted, issues are clarified, and problems 
for future investigation are stated. This is done in the hope of stimu- 
lating students who may be interested in filling in these wide gaps. 
For each bit of further study suggested, Mr. Waples states to whom 
and for what specific purposes it would be useful in the larger under- 
taking. 

The book is divided into six parts, which deal with (1) the pur- 
pose and plan, (2) reading as a field for research, (3) publications, 
(4) distributing agencies, (5) readers, and (6) the overview and 
summary. Mr. Waples says, “Annual changes in what each agency 
distributes will naturally affect what is read. We may thus regard 
changes in publications, distributing agencies, and readers as con- 
centric and progressively larger fields of research in the wide area 
bounded by people and print.” 
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Section III shows the difference in reading behavior caused by 
changes in publication of books, magazines, and newspapers during 
the years 1929-35, and Section IV deals with the effect of the de- 
pression upon distribution “by reducing the capital of most agencies, 
by changing the size and variety of their stock, and by increasing 
demand for the cheaper publications.” During the early depression 
(to 1933) there was an increase in reading, but a decrease in expendi- 
ture for reading matter. After 1933 library loans and bookstore sales 
declined. In Section V, which is concerned with readers, Mr. Waples 
says, “Too little is known about changes in the attitudes and status 
of readers since 1929 to show how such changes affected their read- 
ing, independently of changes in publication and distribution.” The 
monograph, which is a companion volume to Joeckel’s Government 
of the American Public Library, is to be published in cloth by The 
University of Chicago Press in the series, “Studies in Library Sci- 
ence” under the title People and Print: Social Aspects of Reading in 
the Depression. E.O.S. 


THE MAKING OF SOCIETY. Edited by F. V. Catverton. The 
Modern Library. New York: Random House, 1937, pp. 
xvilit923. 


This is an admirable collection of essays bearing upon the growth 
and development of social thought and societal philosophies from 
the early Hebraic and Chinese writers to present contemporary 
American writers. It is the contention of the editor that society 
should be studied “as a whole and not in terms of its parts,” and 
that, therefore, a corrective is needed, somewhat after the pattern 
introduced by Gestaltists into psychology. For, as he reasons, “the 
human body reveals an order, a structure, and a functional topogra- 
phy, which condition the nature of its responses and determine the 
character of its reaction, so likewise we can observe in society a 
structural arc, an interactive dynamic, a compulsive pattern of be- 
havior, which make for order, no matter what kind of society is 
regnant.” 


The volume is divided into eight sections, beginning with the re- 
ligious and ethical thought of the Hebrews and Chinese, and ranging 
through the medieval conceptions of Augustine, the early modern 
thought of Vico, Machiavelli, Locke, and Hobbes. A section is de- 
voted to the study of social conflict by Durkheim, Gumplowicz, 
Lenin, Hitler, Mussolini, and others. The final sections reflect the 
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cultural point of view as presented by Spencer, Pareto, Sumner, Veb- 
len, Giddings and contemporary sociological reflections by Barnes, 
Wallas, Chase, Dewey, and others. Trotsky’s thoughts on revolution, 
Hitler’s ideas on the state, Chase’s presentation of technocracy, Gid- 
dings’ scientific scrutiny of societal facts are included in the book. 
This anthology of social and sociological essays is indeed a useful 


and valuable one. M.J.V. 





Social Welfare 


LIVING ON A MODERATE INCOME. By Emmy H. Huntinc- 
Ton and Mary GorrinceE Luck. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1937, pp. xiv+206. 


Two studies on standards of living are offered in this volume, 
namely, that of the incomes and expenditures of streetcar men’s 
families and that of clerks’ families. The Pacific Coast area furnished 
the data, one purpose of the studies being to assemble comparable 
data on living conditions in the principal Pacific countries. The 
studies which have been conducted for the American Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations by the Heller Committee for Re- 
search in Social Economics at the University of California may, 
when completed, reveal a good deal of scientific insight into what is 
called “the American standard of living.” Other similar studies now 
being made of workers in foreign countries when set up with the 
American studies may throw a good deal of light upon planes of liv- 
ing in general and how these are affected by the various segments 
of the different cultural patterns. The social implications of the 
studies into incomes and expenditures of the various classes of 
workers are bound to be of inestimable value for judging varying 
economic systems. In the two studies made, income, distribution of 
expenditure, expenditure for specific items were the principal sub- 
jects of inquiry. Data gathered by the investigators revealed some 
remarkably interesting facts about family expenditures and planes 
of living. As far as the streetcar men were concerned, a large pro- 
portion of their families were spending more than their income in 
attempting to maintain a higher standard of living than the income 
permitted. However, neither group was spending extravagant sums 
to maintain ostentatious living. M. J. V. 
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THE ENGLISH COOPERATIVES. By Siwney R. Exuiorr. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1937, pp. viiit+212. 


He who would learn the history of the English co-operative move- 
ment, see the Rochdale weavers in their elemental but amazingly 
sound co-operative program, and examine the figures with reference 
to the largest “big business” in England today would do well to 
examine this book. It is an impressive account. A chapter in the 
long struggle to put human values above material ones is here told 
simply yet effectively. In this account the profit motive becomes 
“secondary to service over an increasing area of commerce.” An im- 
portant question facing the co-operatives is this: shall they go into 
politics? The easy answer and the ostensible answer is no, but cir- 
cumstances may force them to do so in order that they may not be 
hamstrung by sinister forces. Can the co-operative movement be- 
come international? The logical answer would be yes, but again 
fateful circumstances are at present blocking the wheels of progress 
in this direction. 

Its widespread growth in spite of the co-operative incompetence 
of so many people, in spite of the individualism of so many would- 
be co-operators, and in spite of the organized warfare against it 
by the “reactionaries of big business,” is truly remarkable. The co- 
operative movement may prove to be “the way out” now being 
sought by the opponents of both capitalism and communism. 


E. S. B. 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN AMERICA. Social Security Board, Pub- 
lication No. 20. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1937, pp. xx+592. 


This document provides the factual background of the Social Se- 
curity Act as summarized from staff reports to the Committee on 
Economic Security. For unemployment compensation, old-age se- 
curity, security for children, provisions for the blind, and the ex- 
tension of public-health services, there is a discussion of foreign, 
state, or federal experience ample enough to explain the larger mean- 
ings of the social security program of the United States. Not to be 
overlooked is the emphasis on the need for federal support of social 
securi‘'y programs. For those who are more immediately concerned 
with the content of this legislation and the problems of administra- 
tion, the many statistical tabulations and the analytical details in the 
appendixes make of the volume virtually an indispensable handbook. 


J.E.N. 
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NEWCOMERS AND NOMADS IN CALIFORNIA. By Witt1am 
T. Cross and Dorotruy E. Cross. Stanford University: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1937, pp. ix+149. 

This little study of newcomers and nomads in California will be 
of vast interest to residents of the state as well as to students of 
social work problems. Most residents are probably familiar by now 
through their tax bills with the increasing cost of caring for the 
hundred thousand and more transients who have found their way 
to the Pacific Coast because of the economic depression, floods, dust 
storms, and other disasters. How the local city and county relief 
agencies sought to meet the problem in its first stages during 1933 
is told here in narrative form revealing at the same time an interest- 
ing analysis of the resulting social situation. The passing of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 marked for the first time 
authorization and appropriation of funds for the relief of nonresident 
poor. The authors attempt to show how a co-operative plan between 
federal, state, and local governments may prevent the development 
of a “crowded-out section of the population who do not belong any- 
where.” The transient in California offers a field of study which is 
vitally important in considering any reconstruction in the economic 


life of the nation. M. J. V. 


RECENT TRENDS IN RURAL PLANNING. By Wituram E. 
Cote and Hucu Price Crowe. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1937, pp. xvit579. 


Although the book deals with a series of rural problems, notably 
land use, resettlement, poverty and social welfare, crime and juvenile 
delinquency, public health, education, recreation, religion and the 
church, local government, and rural electrification, the emphasis is 
on rural planning. Recent developments in rural life, both the chang- 
ing conditions and attempted solutions of problems created by them, 
are analyzed. The attempted solutions are studied in the light of 
planning experience in order to determine the values and the flaws 
of each plan. 

Rural planning is now regarded as a vital necessity if the present- 
day social problems created by changing conditions are to be solved 
successfully. New experiments are carried on in rapid succession. 
Some plans have great value but others are defective. The authors 
have rendered a great service to the professional and lay workers 
in the rural field by providing this handbook, which may be used 
as a textbook for classroom use and which is also valuable for lay- 
men who have a constructive interest in rural problems. M.H.N. 
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Social Politics 


CHINA AND HER UNFINISHED REVOLUTION. By HEten 
Pratr. New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1937, pp. ix+173. 


JAPAN WHERE ANCIENT LOYALTIES SURVIVE. By Heten 
Pratr. New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1937, pp. viii+188. 


RUSSIA FROM TSARIST EMPIRE TO SOCIALISM. By HEten 
Pratr. New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1937, pp. viit202. 


The author of these three volumes has done marvelously well, in 
writing three histories of countries as old and as changing as China, 
Japan, and Russia, to keep the total pages under 600. Equally skill- 
ful has she been in bringing out so many of the salient points in the 
history and present developments in each of these three nations. 

The story of China is begun by analyzing some of the inscriptions 
on the bone records of the ancient Shang dynasty. China is revealed 
as a “challenge to the imagination,” as “geographical greatness,” as 


“continuous culture.” as “wisdom of life,” 


as carrying on “an unfin- 
ished revolution.” The teachings of Confucius, Mencius, Han Fei, 
Chung-tzu, the work of outstanding emperors, the invasions of pow- 
erful enemies, the struggle to throw off foreign and domestic yokes, 
all these are painted in sharp outlines. Poetry, porcelain, painting, 
and the other achievements in fine arts by China are sketched. Im- 


perialism and revolutionism are contrasted. The emergence of Chiang 


Kai-shek, the contact with communism, the rise of the new rural 
reconstruction movement, and then what will happen in China after 


the contest with Japan is ended, these are some of the stirring events 
and future possibilities in China which are held up to the light. The 


author remains impersonal throughout her summary of Chinese life 


After making a brief statement of “the natural setting of Japan,” 
the author shows how Japan developed under Chinese influences 
from the seventh to the twelfth centuries, A.D. Then the social 
changes that occurred during the growth of military feudalism, 


twelfth to seventeenth centuries. are described. The ambitions of 


Nobunaga, and of Hideyoshi who sent expeditions in 1592 to con- 
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quer China are made plain. The 264 years of the seclusion during 
the Tokugawa era when Japan was closed to the world are outlined. 
The modernization and fermentation period extended from 1853 to 
1895, and then came expansion up to the present, and continuing 
until when? Industrialization is another aspect of the moderniza- 
tion of Japan. The farmers, however, have been affected least and 
have profited least by the modernization movement. A number of 
conflicting currents that are operative in Japan are indicated but not 
explained. A further description of these diverse movements would 
have been valuable to students of the Pacific area today. 

The account of Russia begins with a description of the geography 
of the country, and with portrayals of “life under the early princes, 
the Mongol conquerors, and the Muscovite Tsars.” The social 
changes of the eighteenth century that came about through Peter 
the Great’s efforts to “Europeanize” Russia which ended in the 
emancipation of the serfs are summarized. Life in Russia during the 
nineteenth century is reviewed. Then the World War and the burst- 
ing forth of the Revolution are made vivid. Four chapters deal with 
the years of confusion that immediately followed the setting up of 
the Soviet state, the economic policies under the five-year plans, and 
“life in a socialist state.” The presentation is objective and fair. 

In the three volumes the author quotes extensively from writers in 
the respective countries who are well versed in the subjects of which 
they treat. Analyses by the author are carefully restrained. Each 
country stands somewhat as a unit. The interrelating of these three 
countries having heavy stakes in the Pacific area calls for further 


attention; it would prove a useful though difficult undertaking. 
E.S.B. 


RECENT THEORIES OF SOVEREIGNTY. By Hymen Ezra 
Conen. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1937, pp. 
x+169. 


Theories of sovereignty vary according to the time and social set- 
ting of the philosophers who have fathered them. In this study are 
evaluated several theories so as to show the trend of the definitions 
of sovereignty since the turn of the century. Selected as representa- 
tive are the following: the theory of national sovereignty, sponsored 
by Adéhar Esmein; sociological jurisprudence, by Lén Duguit; pure 
jurisprudence, by Hans Kelsen; and political pluralism, by Harold 
J. Laski. The problems of sovereignty in international law and the 
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effect of Fascism and communism on sovereignty also receive at- 
tention. The author concludes that “The theories of sovereignty may 
disappear with changes in terminology; but the substance of sov- 
ereignty will remain so long as the problems of social control divide 
men into rulers and ruled, into leaders and led.” J.E.N. 





Social Origins 


THE BIRTH OF CHINA. By Herriee G. Creer. New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1937, pp. 402. 


In this “study of the formative period of Chinese civilization,” 
the author has held strictly to archaeological findings and yet has 
produced a book that is fascinating to the nonarchaeological reader. 
The city of Anyang, capital of the ancient Shang dynasty that “flour- 
ished on the plains of North China” perhaps 1100 B. C., being pre- 
ceded by the mythical Hsia dynasty and followed by the philosophy- 
producing Chou dynasty when Lao Tsu, Confucius, Mencius, Mo 
Tsu, and Han Fei were producing their memorable ideas, is at the 
center of this study. 

The basis of the book is found in the excavations of tombs and 
other evidences of the Shang Period. The most important “finds” 
have been made as recently as 1934 and 1935. Hence, this book re- 
ports many interesting things that are entirely “new” about some of 
the oldest phases of known Chinese civilization. From a careful con- 
sideration of works of art, implements, and human skeletons, the 
author has reconstructed a truly remarkable account of the life of 
an ancient people. As you read, the great city Shang rises before 
your eyes and the people go about making a livelihood, creating 
works of art chiefly in bronze, engaging in writing, worshiping their 
gods, making sacrifices, and going to war in self-protection. 

In similar fashion fourteen chapters are given to the Chou dynas- 
ty and the life of its people down to the second century B. C., when 
Chinese culture reached a relatively high level. An interesting op- 
portunity is afforded the reader to make comparisons between the 
Shangs and the Chous. Both periods of Chinese history are of vital 
importance, for they represent not parts of a dead civilization but of 
a civilization that is living today. E.S. B. 
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INDIAN SITES BELOW THE FALLS OF THE RAPPAHAN- 
NOCK, VIRGINIA. By Davin I. Busune tt, Jr. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Smithsonian Institution, 1937, pp. vit+65. 


Based on findings of pottery, beads, arrowheads, axes, pipes, tex- 
tiles, and other artifacts, the author indicates the nature of the man- 
ners, customs, and the ways of life of the inhabitants of several sites 
in the Rappahannock Valley long before the settlement of James- 
town. There have been several distinct periods of occupation, with 
migration of tribes preceding the coming of the historic tribes. One 
especially important artifact found is a Folsom point, which causes 
comparison with the Folsom culture at the Lindenmeier site in 
northern Colorado, the antiquity of which is estimated at from 8,000 
to 10,000 years, or even more. J.E.N. 


PRIMITIVE INTELLIGENCE. By S. D. Porreus. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1937, pp. viii+325. 


This valuable treatise deals with the Bushmen of Africa, the primi- 
tive peoples of Australia, the Sakais of Malaya, the Tamils and 
Gurkhas of India, the Ainu, and the Negritos of Luzon. Chief atten- 
tion is given to the Bushmen. The responses of these primitive peo- 
ples to a series of mental and performance tests and extensive field 
studies are analyzed. Reaction time, rote memory, muscular efficiency, 
brain capacity, mental alertness, capacity for planning, and general 
mental ability were tested. Primitive peoples of “equivalent indus- 
trial, economic, and social levels” were chosen for study in order 
that nurtural differences would be eliminated. The author sought 
not to disprove the effect of environmental influences but to give 
hereditary factors full consideration. He aimed to eliminate the en- 
vironmental factors as fully as possible, although this achievement is 
exceedingly difficult to obtain. Narrating a number of his personal 
experiences, particularly in the Kalahari region, the author presents 
a significant picture of life in a repressive environment. 

Dr. Porteus arrives at the conclusion that there are racial differ- 
ences, independent of culture or environmental factors with regard 
to a given complex of traits as revealed by the Maze test. He also 
found that the primitive peoples of Central Australia despite a more 
unfavorable environment were “in almost all the tests applied, su- 
perior in development to their more fortunate neighbors” of North- 
west Australia. The Bushmen despite their less depressive environ- 


ment are less educable than the Central Australians. It is interesting 
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to note how large a space is given to environment in this discussion 
of hereditary differences. While the author has made a unique at- 
tempt to account for the environmental factors, yet it is not certain 
that he has eliminated all of them, past as well as present, and hence 
he has exercised great caution in his conclusions. Further studies are 
suggested in relation to other phases of personality; also, the influ- 
ences of past environments call for additional consideration. 


E.S.B. 





Social Economics 


A NEW SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Werner Somsarr. Trans- 
lated by Kart F. Getser. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1937, pp. xiit+295. 


The reader will find in this scholarly work an exposition of Ger- 
man or National Socialism, a criticism of Proletarian Socialism 
(Marxian), and a discussion of the political and social needs of cur- 
rent society. A supporter of the present nationalist movement in Ger- 
many, the author’s thought extends beyond this movement in many 
directions. Three modern lines of thought development are men- 
tioned: intellectualization or despiritualization; objectification; and 
unification of divergent tendencies. Modern culture is accompanied 
by the submerging of individuals, by the lowering of the average 
level of achievement, by a loss of connection with nature, by domi- 
nation of “a robust, practical materialism,” and by dehumanization. 
Nearly all these tendencies emanate from “the monarchical rule of 
the economic interests under which we stand.” Reminding his read- 
ers that the term socialism has been found to have 261 different 
usages in the English language and 187 in the German language, the 
author proceeds to discuss the major types, but chiefly Marxian So- 
cialism and German Socialism. Many “errors” in the former are 
pointed out. 

Goals for German Socialism are set forth: (1) the competitive 
principle in industry must be eliminated; (2) advertising, “one of 
the most unfortunate phenomena of our times,” should be made to 
disappear; (3) the profit account, thought of as synonomous with 
money-making, and often including profit-making, is “one of the 
basest inventions with which the devil has yet deceived mankind.” 

The author justifies discrimination against the Jews and depre- 
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cates the so-called “Jewish spirit.” He asserts that German Nation- 
alism is “nothing else than the turning away from the economic age 
in its entirety.” A planned economic life for the nation is urged; 
moreover, this must “include relations with foreign countries.” 
Sombart declares that the present attention to the ideals that are 
now so glaring, namely, veneration for bigness, rapid movement, and 
the ever new, has made the life of mankind virtually meaningless. 
Man has come to the place where he has lost faith in both God and 
himself. The way out is a nationally planned economy. A “supreme 
council of culture” is one of the interesting suggestions. This council 
would decide what inventions would be admitted to the national 
culture. Just how a planned economy would restore creativeness and 
development to the individual under German Socialism is not made 
clear. E.S.B. 


WERNER SOMBART AND HIS TYPE OF ECONOMICS. By 
M. J. Protnix. New York: Eco Press, 1937, pp. 133. 


It is in the third and major part of the book that the author gives 
a summary description of Werner Sombart’s social and economic 
theory and his methodology. The first part describes the nineteenth- 
century background that influenced Sombart’s thinking, and the sec- 
ond part is a biographical sketch of his life. J.E.N. 





Social Fiction 


OF MICE AND MEN. By Joun Srternsecx. New York: Covici- 
Friede, 1937, pp. 186. 


Powerful, moving, and dramatic in its appeal, this short novel by 
John Steinbeck tells the story of the inseparable companionship of 
two migratory cattle-ranch hands who are working their way from 
one ranch to another in California. The author lays the scene of 
his story in the Salinas Valley, and his two main characters, George 
and Lennie, are presented with sympathetic understanding and 
uniquely powerful insight into their dreams and ambitions. Lennie, 
a great, strong fellow possessed with a blundering mentality, and 
George, small, quick, and alert of mind, have little in common save 
that both are attached to each other through the sharing of a faint 
hope that by working and saving together they will be able one day 
to own a little place of their own. 
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As they wander from ranch to ranch, they have little difficulty in 
finding jobs, but great trouble in holding them because of the weak- 
ness of Lennie’s mind. Lennie, of the great strong hands and power- 
ful gorrilla-like muscles, has a simple, child-like nature but his mind 
fails to tell him of the savagery of his grip when he is either attack- 
ing or fondling. On Curley’s ranch, Lennie falls in with the wanton 
wife of the boss and, led on by her advances, caresses her. As his 
passionate strength is spent upon her, she screams. Lennie is at once 
seized by the great fear that George won’t like this and attempts 
to silence her. His grip tightens, and finally he awakens to the fact 
that he has broken her neck. He can only whisper in frightened 
tones, “I done a bad thing, I done another bad thing.” Lennie runs 
away from the pursuit of the avengers, but is found by George. 
George mercifully puts Lennie away himself, while once more whis- 
pering to him about the dream farm. 

The novel is important sociologically for the poetically tragic pic- 
ture that it presents of the lives of migratory workers in California. 
It is significant psychologically for the penetrating and fascinating 
glimpses that it gives of the minds of these workers. The narration 
of a simple tale in terms of simple tragic beauty is a rare accomp- 


lishment. M.J.V. 


UNDAUNTED. A novel by NatHan Horrman. Los Angeles: 
Wetzel Press, 1937, pp. 319. 


This is a first novel by Nathan Hoffman. The scene of the story 
is laid in the Ireland of the eighteen-forties at a time when the Irish 
consciousness for freedom and independence had been aroused by 
the great Irish leader, Daniel O’Connell. The author introduces a 
love story to fit in with the revolutionary background, that between 
young Robert Cassidy and pretty Catherine O’Toole. Blended skill- 
fully in with the romance are intrigue and high adventure. 

Significant for the historical setting is the appearance of the great 
Disraeli as a champion for the Irish Reform Bill. Disraeli is sympa- 
thetically portrayed as a great humanitarian, and importance is at- 
tached to the “almost magical working of blind fortune which had 
brought to the House of Commons from the shade of a Synagogue 
and the dreary dialectics of the Talmud, a little Jewish man, to asso- 
ciate his destinies with those of highly born men, who were them- 
selves associated with the destinies of England.” 

The great social problem of the Irish at the time was found in 
the reduction of the people to mere tools of the state without regard 
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for either group or individual welfare. The family and domestic life 
of the Irish is also well caught by the author in his splendid por- 
trayal of the O’Toole family. The novel does well to stress from the 
social psychological point of view the most significant phases of 
the development of group morale and group loyalty. It is a novel 
well worth reading. M.]J.V. 





Social Photoplay 


They Won’t Forget represents the screen at its best in attempting 
to depict drama fraught with social significance. It is a relentlessly 
disturbing film suggested by Ward Greeve’s novel Death in the Deep 
South. Warner Brothers have given the production an excellent cast 
headed by brilliant and forceful Claude Rains and able Otto Kruger, 
two stage actors who bring to the screen powerful characterizations 
of the prosecuting and defending attorneys, respectively. 

The story revolves around the murder of a young girl who is at- 
tending a business college in a Southern community. During the 
Memorial Day celebration she returns to the classroom to secure 
a forgotten vanity case and is not seen alive after that. Suspicion 
falls upon two people known to have been in the building, one the 
Negro janitor, the other the young male teacher in whose class the 
girl was a student. The young teacher is a Northerner and as such 
has encountered hatred and prejudice at the hands of the South- 
erners. The district attorney, who is seeking political favor for a 
higher office, relentlessly prosecutes the case against the teacher, 
stooping even to intimidation of the witnesses. While in the death 
cell word comes that the governor has commuted the sentence to life 
imprisonment. Lynch law takes the prisoner off the train, and the 
last words of the prosecutor are “I wonder if he did do it.” 

The film allows the mystery to remain unsolved, and avoids a false 
happy ending. Some memorable scenes have been caught by the 
camera, the Memorial Day parade in a Southern city, the court- 
room filled with prejudiced people, and the lynching party. Fine 
direction and a capable cast succeed in deftly underscoring the major 
theme of the film, that of traditional Southern Civil War hatred for 
Northerners. Provocative and exciting with a nice emphasis on re- 
straint, They Won’t Forget should be considered as film fare for 
those who like genuine worth-while theater. M.J.V. 





